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Abstract 


This  report  summarizes  the  technical  outcomes  of  the  project  “All-Optical  Quasi- 
Phase  Matching  for  Laser  Electron  Acceleration” ,  a  project  awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  by  the  Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency.  This  work  involved  one 
faculty  member,  one  postdoctoral  research  associate,  and  two  graduate  students.  One 
Ph.D.  and  one  M.S.  degree  were  awarded  to  two  students  who  were  fully  committed  to 
this  project,  and  are  based  solely  on  the  technical  outcomes  described  in  this  report. 

Innovative  electron  acceleration  schemes,  exhibiting  compact  size,  low  weight,  and 
low  cost,  are  desirable  for  many  applications,  such  as  production  of  high-energy  X-rays 
for  detection  of  special  nuclear  materials  in  active  interrogation.  Direct  laser  acceleration 
(DLA)  of  electrons  using  the  axial  electric  field  of  a  radially  polarized,  guided  laser  pulse 
has  the  potential  to  lead  to  such  compact  accelerators.  An  acceleration  gradient  on  the 
order  of  tens  of  GV/m  can  be  achieved  when  a  radially  polarized  femtosecond  laser  pulse 
with  a  few  TW  peak  power  is  focused  to  ^10  pm  diameter;  as  a  result,  the  dimensions 
of  the  accelerator  can  be  considerably  reduced  compared  to  conventional  technologies. 
Density-modulated  plasma  waveguides  can  be  used  to  simultaneously  extend  the  accel¬ 
eration  distance  beyond  several  Rayleigh  ranges  and  to  achieve  quasi-phase  matching 
between  the  laser  field  and  the  electrons.  Through  a  set  of  detailed  simulations  and 
experiments,  the  objective  of  this  project  was  to  contribute  to  the  scientific  basis  for 
implementation  of  this  laser  acceleration  technique. 

A  deterministic  test  particle  simulation  has  been  developed  to  facilitate  the  design 
of  the  optimal  axial  structures  in  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides  for  achieving 
quasi-phase  matched  DLA.  The  results  indicate  that  a  positively  chirped  density  mod¬ 
ulation  of  the  waveguide  structure  is  required  to  accelerate  electrons  injected  with  low 
initial  energies  (<20  MeV).  A  simple  analytical  approach  for  DLA  gain  estimation  was 
also  derived,  in  which  the  walk-off  effect  between  the  injected  electrons  and  the  laser 
pulse  is  included.  The  walk-off  effect  can  be  significant  and  limit  the  overall  DLA  effi¬ 
ciency,  especially  when  an  ultrashort  pulse  (few  fs  pulse  duration)  is  used.  Larger  axial 
and  radial  acceleration  regions  exist  for  electrons  injected  with  a  higher  initial  energy 
(>20  MeV).  A  3-D  particle-in-cell  simulation  model  was  developed  to  gain  a  detailed 
understanding  of  the  interactions  among  the  electron  bunch,  the  laser  pulse,  and  the 
background  plasma  in  the  DLA  process.  When  a  short  bunch  is  injected,  the  results 
confirm  that  the  injection  delay  is  important  for  controlling  the  final  transverse  prop¬ 
erties,  but  it  also  affects  the  final  energy  gain.  With  a  long  injected  bunch  length  (of 
order  of  a  quarter  of  the  plasma  wavelength),  the  enhanced  ion- focusing  force  helps 


to  collimate  the  electrons  and  a  relatively  small  final  emittance  can  be  obtained.  Mi- 
crobunching  is  clearly  observed  due  to  the  focusing  and  defocusing  of  electrons  by  the 
radially  directed  Lorentz  force.  Results  indicate  that  a  moderate  laser  power  is  preferred 
to  maintain  favorable  final  bunch  transverse  properties,  while  the  waveguide  length  can 
be  extended  to  obtain  a  higher  maximum  energy  gain,  with  the  commensurate  increase 
of  laser  pulse  duration  and  energy. 

An  important  challenge  for  effective  DLA  is  realizing  the  guided  propagation  of  a 
radially  polarized  laser  pulse  in  a  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide.  An  all-optical 
method  based  on  the  ignitor-heater  scheme  was  experimentally  implemented  to  machine 
density-modulated  plasma  channels.  Experimental  results  show  that  it  is  important  to 
prevent  the  ionization  of  gas  atoms  by  the  heater  itself;  otherwise,  the  heating  of  plasma 
by  the  inverse  bremsstrahlung  mechanism  is  significantly  inhibited.  A  density-modulated 
plasma  structure  was  demonstrated  with  argon  plasma  using  an  intensity- modulated  ign¬ 
itor,  which  serves  as  a  proof-of-principle  foundation  for  producing  the  density-modulated 
plasma  waveguides  suitable  for  DLA  in  the  future.  In  addition,  micrometer-scale,  high- 
aspect-ratio  supersonic  gas  jet  nozzles  were  designed  and  fabricated  by  use  of  metal 
additive  manufacturing  to  support  the  DLA  research.  The  designs  were  simulated  using 
the  COMSOL  Multi-Physics  framework  with  high  Mach  number  fluid  modeling.  Noz¬ 
zles  were  manufactured  in  titanium  and  aluminum  and  the  surface  quality  of  the  nozzles 
were  evaluated  with  optical  interferometry  and  computed  tomography. 

To  characterize  the  radially  polarized  laser  pulse,  an  angle-multiplexed  spatial- 
spectral  interferometric  technique  able  to  extract  the  polarization  state  and  relative 
spectral  phase  of  an  ultrashort  laser  pulse,  was  developed  and  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated.  In  this  device,  the  interferogram  is  produced  between  an  arbitrary  polarized 
signal  pulse  and  two  orthogonal  linearly  polarized  reference  pulses.  This  technique  is 
limited  by  the  interferometric  phase  drift,  necessitating  a  calibration  procedure  prior 
to  data  collection.  The  accuracy  of  measurement  was  verified  by  reconstructing  the 
known  relative  spectral  phase  arising  from  material  dispersion  and  the  known  elliptical 
polarization  state.  Measurement  of  the  relative  spectral  phase  and  the  spatially  variable 
polarization  state  of  a  radially  polarized  pulse  was  also  demonstrated. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction:  the  major  goals  of 
the  project 


Radiation  signatures  of  fissile  materials,  such  as  highly  penetrating  neutrons  and 
gamma-rays,  are  most  promising  for  their  detection  at  long  range.  Since  the  available 
spontaneous  radiation  signatures  are  usually  rare  and  emitted  into  the  full  solid  an¬ 
gle,  active  interrogation  systems  such  as  those  that  utilize  high-energy  X-rays  to  induce 
photofission  or  nuclear  resonance  fluorescence  are  a  better  alternative.  High-energy  in¬ 
terrogation  photons  can  be  generated  from  electron  beams  produced  by  particle  acceler¬ 
ators  using  processes  such  as  bremsstrahlung  or  inverse  Compton  scattering.  Innovative 
accelerator  schemes  meeting  the  typical  specifications  for  this  application  are  required, 
exhibiting  compact  size,  low  weight  and  low  cost. 

Direct  laser  acceleration  (DLA)  of  electrons,  such  as  inverse  Cherenkov  acceleration, 
has  the  potential  to  meet  the  requirements  for  future  compact  accelerator  driven  active 
interrogation  systems,  particularly  because  of  its  low  peak  power  requirement.  In  DLA, 
electrons  are  accelerated  by  the  axial  component  of  the  electric  field  of  a  focused,  radially 
polarized  laser  pulse.  The  acceleration  gradient  scales  as  the  square  root  of  the  laser 
peak  power,  and  is  estimated  to  be  77  GV/m  for  800  nm  laser  wavelength  with  peak 
power  of  0.5  TW  and  8.5  pm  mode  radius.  Therefore,  field  gradients  on  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  GV/m  are  expected  even  below  TW  peak  power  available  from  state-of- 
the-art,  compact,  high  repetition  rate  laser  systems.  These  peak  powers  are  rapidly 
becoming  available  from  the  state-of-the-art  fiber  sources. 

The  objective  of  this  project  has  been  to  tackle  a  selected  set  of  important  DLA 
challenges  and  thus  materially  contribute  to  the  scientific  basis  for  low-energy  implemen¬ 
tation  of  high-gradient  DLA,  a  high-gradient  acceleration  technology  holding  significant 
promise  for  compact  active  sensing  systems  for  fissile  materials.  Two  significant  chal¬ 
lenges  associated  with  DLA  exist  and  have  to  be  addressed.  They  are  (1)  realization  of 
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guided  propagation  of  ultraintense  pulses  over  extended  distances  and  (2)  phase  match¬ 
ing  between  the  propagating  electrons  and  laser  pulses.  Optical  guiding  in  DLA  using  a 
preformed  plasma  waveguide  can  extend  the  accelerating  distance.  Density-modulated 
plasma  waveguides  with  proper  axial  structure  could  be  used  for  the  quasi-phase  match¬ 
ing  (QPM)  between  the  laser  pulses  and  electrons.  Therefore,  a  net  energy  gain  for  the 
electrons  can  be  produced  by  breaking  the  symmetry  between  acceleration  and  deceler¬ 
ation  phases. 

This  work  had  two  underlying  thrusts:  (1)  develop  a  detailed  model  involving  novel 
methods  for  all-optical  control  of  QPM  in  DLA,  and  (2)  conduct  critical  experiments 
to  validate  the  key  assumptions  and  predictions  of  this  model,  with  significant  impact 
on  a  broader  set  of  promising  laser  acceleration  schemes.  The  work  was  proposed  to 
be  conducted  in  two  phases,  corresponding  to  Base  and  Option  period  of  the  grant. 
In  Phase  I  of  this  work  the  necessary  modeling  and  experimental  work  was  performed 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  all-optical  QPM  control.  In  the  proposed  Phase  II  the 
goal  was  to  perform  an  integrated  experimental  demonstration  of  all-optically  controlled 
DLA  with  laser-injected  electrons.  Major  tasks  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Phase  I  (Base  Period) 

•  Task  1:  Model  propagation  of  femtosecond  radially  polarized  laser  pulses  in  plasma 
waveguides. 

•  Task  2:  Design  of  plasma  channel  shaping  system. 

•  Task  3:  Demonstrate  an  all-optical  method  for  tailoring  plasma  waveguides. 

•  Task  4:  Develop  new  spatially  and  temporally  resolved  diagnostics. 

•  Task  5:  Generate  radially  polarized  femtosecond  pulses  for  use  in  DLA. 

•  Task  6:  Characterize  propagation  of  femtosecond  radially  polarized  pulses  in 
plasma  waveguides. 

Phase  II  (Option  Period) 

•  Task  7:  Design  and  construct  a  laser-based  electron  injection  system. 

•  Task  8:  Integrated  demonstration  of  DLA  on  laser-injected  electrons. 

During  the  project,  most  of  the  research  goals  in  Phase  I  have  been  accomplished. 
Phase  II  of  the  project  was  not  carried  out  since  the  project  did  not  extend  into  the 
Option  Period.  The  content  of  this  report  is  summarized  as  follows. 

Chapter  2  show  the  results  under  the  development  of  simulation  models  for  DLA 
(Task  1).  A  simple  test  particle  model  has  been  developed  to  study  the  DLA  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  axial  density  modulation  structure  in  a  plasma  waveguide  is  optimized  for 
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different  injection  energies  of  the  electrons.  A  simple  analytical  approach  for  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  DLA  energy  gain  is  presented  and  the  effect  of  injection  phase  and  acceleration 
of  electrons  injected  at  various  radial  positions  is  also  studied.  More  importantly,  a 
3D  particle-in-cell  simulation  model  is  developed  to  study  DLA  in  density-modulated 
plasma  waveguides.  The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  understand  how  the  initial  parameters 
of  the  injected  bunch,  such  as  the  bunch  injection  delays,  bunch  lengths  and  bunch 
sizes,  can  be  chosen  to  optimize  the  DLA  performance.  The  results  help  to  understand 
interactions  among  the  electron  bunch,  the  laser  pulse  and  the  background  plasma  in 
the  QPM  DLA  process. 

In  Chapter  3,  an  all-optical  method,  based  on  the  igniter-heater  scheme  for  plasma 
waveguide  fabrication,  designed  and  experimentally  implemented  to  machine  the  density- 
modulated  plasma  structure  with  argon  gas  (Tasks  2  and  3),  is  described.  The  goal  of 
this  work  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  method  developed  for  the  fabrication  of  density- 
modulated  plasma  waveguides  as  the  first  step  to  realize  a  DLA  platform  (Task  6). 
Detailed  analysis  of  a  room-temperature  gas  nozzle  design  using  analytical  and  finite- 
difference  multi-physics  models,  coupled  to  testing  of  novel  fabrication  methods  based 
on  additive  manufacturing  in  polymers  and  metals  are  also  reported. 

In  Chapter  4,  development  of  a  novel  angle-multiplexed  spatial-spectral  interfer¬ 
ometry  technique  used  for  charactering  the  generated,  radially  polarized  laser  pulses 
is  reported  (Tasks  4  and  5).  The  interferometric  technique  is  able  to  extract  the  po¬ 
larization  state  and  relative  spectral  phase  of  an  ultrashort  laser  pulse.  Measurement 
of  the  relative  spectral  phase  and  the  spatially  variable  polarization  state  of  a  radially 
polarized  pulse  was  also  demonstrated. 

The  main  conclusions  and  perspectives  resulting  from  this  work  are  summarized  in 
Chapter  5.  The  technical  report  ends  with  Chapter  6,  where  the  executive  summary  is 
provided. 


Chapter  2 


Modeling  of  DLA  in  plasma 
channels 


The  development  of  simulation  models  for  DLA  and  their  application  to  study  the 
QPM  conditions  for  DLA  in  a  laser-machined  plasma  waveguide  is  introduced  in  this 
Chapter  to  address  the  Task  1  of  this  research  project.  In  Sec.  2.1,  a  test  particle  model 
is  described,  which  was  developed  to  simulate  the  trajectory  and  momentum  changes  of 
electrons  when  interacting  with  laser  field  in  DLA  and  is  used  to  optimize  DLA  designs 
for  the  axial  density  structure  of  the  plasma  channels.  Closed-form  descriptions  of  a 
guided  radially  polarized  laser  pulse  and  the  plasma  waveguide  are  provided,  along  with 
the  relativistic  equations  of  motion  that  govern  the  electron  acceleration  by  the  laser 
field.  More  importantly,  3-D  plasma  particle-in-cell  (PIC)  simulations  of  DLA  have  been 
conducted  to  elucidate  the  physics  of  electron  beam  dynamics  and  resolve  how  initial 
parameters  of  the  injected  electron  bunch  can  be  chosen  to  optimize  DLA,  as  described 
in  Sec.  2.2.  Selected  time  delays  with  respect  to  the  laser  pulse,  bunch  lengths,  and 
bunch  sizes  are  assigned  to  the  injected  electrons  in  a  series  of  simulations.  The  energy 
spectrum,  trace  space,  emittance,  and  density  (or  electron  particle)  distribution  of  the 
injected  bunch  are  analyzed  to  understand  the  variation  of  bunch  properties  throughout 
the  DLA  process  and  how  they  relate  to  the  initial  conditions. 

2.1  Test  particle  simulations  for  DLA 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  development  of  a  test  particle  model  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  study  the  QPM  conditions  for  DLA  in  a  laser-machined  plasma  waveguide.  This 
model  is  developed  to  study  the  optimal  axial  density  modulation  structure  of  plasma 
waveguides  for  laser  pulses  to  efficiently  accelerate  co-propagating  electrons.  A  simple 
analytical  approach  is  also  presented,  which  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  energy  gain 
in  DLA.  The  analytical  model  is  validated  by  the  test  particle  simulation.  The  effect 
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of  injection  phase  and  acceleration  of  electrons  injected  at  various  radial  positions  are 
studied.  The  results  indicate  that  a  positively  chirped  density  modulation  of  the  waveg¬ 
uide  structure  is  required  to  accelerate  electron  with  low  initial  energies,  and  can  be 
effectively  optimized.  A  wider  tolerance  on  the  injection  phase  and  radial  distance  from 
the  waveguide  axis  exists  for  electrons  injected  with  a  higher  initial  energy. 

2.1.1  Development  of  the  test  particle  model 

We  have  developed  a  DLA  test  particle  model  by  considering  the  dispersion  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  guided  radially  polarized  laser  pulse  in  a  preformed  plasma  waveguide.  The 
refractive  index  77  associated  with  the  guided  propagation  of  a  laser  pulse  in  a  plasma 
waveguide  is  [1] 

77  =  (l  —  (jOp2 /(J2  —  8c2 /^wq2)1^2  ,  (2.1) 

where  cop  is  the  plasma  frequency,  c 0  is  the  laser  frequency,  wo  is  the  guided  mode  radius, 
and  c  is  the  speed  of  light  in  vacuum.  The  phase  velocity  vph  =  c/77  and  group  velocity 
vg  =  crj  characterize  the  propagation  of  the  guided  laser  pulse.  Electrons  fall  out  of  phase 
by  7r  with  respect  to  the  laser  field  after  a  dephasing  length  Lc  =  n/\ki  —  fce|,  determined 
by  the  laser  wave  vector  k[  =  2ttt]/X  (with  the  laser  wavelength  A)  and  ke  =  uo/ve  being 
the  equivalent  wave  vector  for  the  electrons  with  velocity  ve.  Figure  2.1(a)  shows  the 
dependence  of  the  dephasing  length  Lc  on  the  electron  kinetic  energy  for  three  different 
plasma  electron  densities  ne.  For  low  energies  of  injected  electrons,  the  dephasing  length 
changes  during  the  acceleration  process  and  a  plasma  structure  with  variable  period  is 
required  to  satisfy  QPM  conditions. 


(b) 


neutral  gas  region 


waveguide  region 


tz 


Figure  2.1:  (a)  Dependence  of  dephasing  length  Lc  on  electron  kinetic  energy  for  ne 
=  2.5xl018  cm-3,  1.25xl019  cm-3,  and  2.5xl019  cm-3,  with  wq  =  8.5  pm  and  A  = 
800  nm.  (b)  Quasi-phase-matched  DLA  is  performed  in  a  preformed  density-modulated 
plasma  waveguide. 


As  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.1(b),  a  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide  is  considered  in 
the  test-particle  simulation,  which  can  be  fabricated  by  the  laser  machining  technique  [2]. 
Using  a  gas  target  of  a  low  atomic  number  Z  ( e.g .,  hydrogen  or  helium),  low  and  high 
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plasma  density  regions  designed  for  meeting  the  QPM  condition  can  be  produced  when 
the  laser  pulse  passes  through  the  waveguide  and  the  neutral  gas  regions.  The  low  plasma 
density  regions  are  those  waveguide  regions  in  Fig.  2.1(b)  which  have  the  density  profile 
with  a  lowered  on-axis  electron  plasma  density.  Since  the  plasma  has  reached  its  highest 
ionization  state  in  these  low  plasma  density  regions,  the  electron  density  profile  is  not 
further  reshaped  during  the  passage  of  the  DLA  drive  pulse.  The  uniformly  distributed, 
high-density  plasma  regions  are  created  by  the  optical-field-ionization  of  the  gas  atoms 
when  the  laser  pulse  passes  the  neutral  gas  regions.  In  case  a  0.5-TW,  radially  polarized 
laser  pulse  with  a  peak  intensity  >1017  W/cm2  is  used,  the  low-Z  neutral  gas  becomes 
fully  ionized  within  a  few  optical  cycles  in  the  laser  pulse  front  foot.  As  a  result,  the 
pulse  experiences  an  uniformly  distributed  plasma  for  most  of  its  duration,  rather  than 
being  considerably  defocused  by  ionization-induced  refraction.  Throughout  most  of  the 
laser  pulse  duration,  the  pulse  experiences  alternating  low  and  high  plasma  density  re¬ 
gions  along  the  propagation  distance.  As  long  as  the  neutral  gas  regions  are  shorter  than 
the  Rayleigh  length  for  the  guided  mode  radius,  guiding  of  the  laser  pulse  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  with  high  efficiency  over  the  waveguide  length.  The  electron  axial  density  profile 
chosen  the  simulation  is  ne o  (z)  =  ne,L  +  (^e,if  —  ^e,L)H  (z  —  [1  —  H  (z  —  A m?n)], 

where  ne,L  and  ne^H  are  the  plasma  densities  in  low-  and  high-density  regions,  re¬ 
spectively,  A m,n  =  A L,n  +  A H,n  is  the  length  of  n’th  modulation  period  composed  of 
low-  and  high-density  regions  with  lengths  A L,n  and  A respectively,  and  H  is  the 
Heaveside  step  function.  Plasma  electron  densities  chosen  for  the  low  and  high  den¬ 
sity  regions  are  ne^— 2.5  x  1018  cm-3  and  ne^u— 1.25x  1019  cm-3,  respectively.  The 
electron  trajectory  and  energy  are  calculated  from  the  relativistic  equation  of  motion 
dpe/dt  =  qe  (E  +  ve  x  B)  and  the  energy  relation  mec2d/y/dt  =  qe  (ve  •  E).  The  electro¬ 
magnetic  field  of  a  co-propagating,  guided,  radially  polarized  laser  pulse  in  a  density- 
modulated  plasma  waveguide  is  considered  as  the  driving  field.  For  a  guided  radially 
polarized  laser  pulse,  the  electric  field  E  =  vEr  +  zEz ,  in  which  the  radial  field  Er  is  [1] 

Er  =  Eq9  ( r/wo )  exp[  -  ( r/wo )2]  exp[  -2  In  2  (z  -  zp )2  /L2  ]  cos  (</>)  (2.2) 

and  the  axial  field  Ez  is 

Ez  =  EqO2  (l  -  r2/wl )  exp[—  (r/w0)2}  exp[-21n2  (z  -  zp )2  /L2  ]  sin  (0) ,  (2.3) 

for  a  Gaussian  pulse  at  position  zp,  with  the  phase  </>,  the  beam  diffraction  angle  6  — 
X/nwo  and  the  pulse  length  Lp  (measured  as  FWHM  of  a  Gaussian  longitudinal  pulse 
envelope).  The  characteristic  field  amplitude  Eq  relates  to  laser  peak  power  Po  as  Eq  = 
(8c/ioPo/7r^o^2)  7  [3]-  The  azimuthal  magnetic  field  is  defined  as  Bq  =  ( rj/c)Er .  The 
phase  of  the  field  is  represented  by  =  uo  {t  —  zrj/c).  The  change  of  phase  and  position 
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z  (mm)  z  (mm) 

Figure  2.2:  Dependence  of  the  electron  energy  gain  AT  on  propagation  distance  z 
for  electrons  with  different  initial  energies  in  plasma  waveguides  with  (a)  constant  and 
(b)  chirped  density  modulation. 

of  the  laser  pulse  can  be  described  by  d<p/dt  and  dzp/dt  —  vg(zp).  A  20- fs  (Lp= 6  pm), 
0.5-TW  laser  pulse,  with  maximum  axial  field  amplitude  Ez,max  =  Eq62  ~  77  GV/m 
and  dispersion  relation  determined  by  the  chosen  wo  —  8.5  pm  and  A  =  800  nm  is 
considered  for  simulation. 

2.1.2  Results  of  test  particle  simulations  and  discussion 

Since  the  dephasing  length  varies  as  a  function  of  electron  energy,  QPM  of  DLA 
can  be  optimized  by  using  variable  modulation  structures  and  electron  densities  in  the 
plasma  waveguide.  We  illustrate  this  by  using  electron  densities  ne?L= 2.5  x  1018  cm-3 
and  ne^H— 1.25  x  1019  cm-3  for  low-  and  high-density  regions  of  the  waveguide,  respec¬ 
tively.  Figure  2.2(a)  shows  the  dependence  of  the  electron  energy  gain  AT  on  axial 
position  z  in  waveguides  with  constant  density  modulation  periods,  determined  from 
dephasing  lengths  shown  in  Fig.  2.1(a).  QPM  with  a  constant  density  modulation  can 
only  be  achieved  for  electrons  having  higher  initial  kinetic  energies.  Aperiodic  density 
modulation  is  needed  when  lower  energy  electrons  are  injected  in  the  waveguide  and  can 
be  effective,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.2(b).  The  optimal  modulation  period  increases  with 
the  increase  in  electron  energy  and  converges  to  Lc  at  higher  electron  energies.  Each 
section  length  L^n  is  chosen  to  be  the  average  of  its  initial  dephasing  length  Tc^,  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  initial  electron  kinetic  energy  To ^  of  that  section,  and  the  final  dephasing 
length  Tcj,  obtained  by  the  approximated  final  kinetic  energy  Tqj  after  acceleration  by 
LCii.  The  chirp  rate  of  the  axial  modulation  period  of  the  plasma  waveguide  used  in  the 
simulations  presented  in  Fig.  2.2(b)  are  summarized  in  Table  2.1. 

For  DLA  in  a  plasma  waveguide  with  the  length  Lwg ,  electron  energy  gain  is 


AT  CeCqprnCeiw  QeEz^maxLWg-) 


(2.4) 
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Table  2.1:  Assigned  lengths,  L and  Lg^n  (in  pm),  for  low-  and  high-density  regions 
in  each  section  of  the  plasma  waveguide  for  DLA  of  electrons  with  initial  energies 
Tq  =  5  MeV  and  15  MeV  shown  in  Fig.  2.2(b). 


To 

Index  of  the  modulation  period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5  MeV 

Ld,L 

100 

120 

150 

180 

210 

220 

230 

240 

Ld,H 

70 

70 

70 

80 

80 

90 

90 

90 

15  MeV 

Ld,L 

210 

220 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

Ld,H 

80 

80 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

where  several  correction  factors  are  included  in  the  estimation  of  energy  gain  and  can 
be  calculated.  The  first  correction  factor  (Ce)  takes  into  account  the  axial  field  change 
over  one  dephasing  length: 

/*7T 

Ce=  sin(0)d0/7r  =  0.637.  (2.5) 

J  o 


The  second  correction  factor  ( Cqprn )  takes  into  account  the  alternating  acceleration  and 
deceleration  of  electrons  in  the  QPM  process: 


Cqprn  — 


Ld,L  -  Ld,H 

Ld,L  +  Ld:H  ’ 


(2.6) 


where  the  electron  is  accelerated  over  a  length  L^l  °f  the  low-density  region  and  decel¬ 
erated  over  a  length  Lg^H  of  the  high-density  region.  The  third  correction  is  associated 
with  the  difference  between  the  electron  velocity  and  laser  group  velocity,  resulting  in 
electrons  sampling  the  field  at  various  points  of  the  laser  pulse  envelope.  For  an  electron 
with  a  velocity  ve  co-propagating  with  a  Gaussian  laser  pulse  with  a  pulse  length  Lp, 
the  axial  effective  envelope  width  Len  the  electron  experience  along  the  propagation 
direction  z  is  related  to  the  laser  pulse  length  Lp  by 


Len  — - Lp ,  (2-7) 

Vgavg 

where  v9:avg  is  the  laser  group  velocity  averaged  over  distance  z.  In  a  density-modulated 
plasma  waveguide  composed  of  high-density  regions  of  length  L9:h  and  low-density  re- 
gions  of  length  Ld>L,  v!havg  is 


Vg,avg 


LdjA’gJ,  +  Ld^HVgJI 

Ld,L  +  LdtH 


(2.8) 


where  v(J)l  and  v9:h  are  the  laser  pulse  group  velocities  in  high-  and  low-density  re¬ 
gions,  respectively.  As  a  result,  the  average  amplitude  of  the  field  envelope,  as  the  final 
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Figure  2.3:  (a)  Dependence  of  the  electron  energy  gain  AT  on  propagation  distance  z 
in  plasma  waveguides  for  electrons  of  Tq=  40  MeV  with  laser  pulse  durations  rp  =  5  fs, 

10  fs,  20  fs,  40  fs,  and  80  fs.  The  other  parameters  are  the  same  in  Fig.  2.2.  (b) 
Comparison  of  estimated  DLA  electron  energy  gain  AT  from  Eq.  2.4  to  the  results 
obtained  by  the  test  particle  simulation. 

correction  factor,  can  be  defined  as 

2  rLwg/2 

Cenv  =  7 —  /  exp[— 21n2  (z/Len)2]  dz.  (2.9) 

T wg  J  0 

For  example,  consider  an  electron  with  initial  kinetic  energy  Tq  =  40  MeV  (ve  ~  c), 
plasma  waveguide  length  Lwg  =  3  mm,  modulation  lengths  L^l  =  240  pm  and  L^h  —  90 
pm  for  low-  and  high-density  regions,  respectively,  with  ne? l  =  2.5  x  1018  cm-3  and 
ne,H  —  1-25  x  1019  cm-3,  and  a  0.5-TW  laser  pulse  with  length  Lp  —  6  pm  (rp  ~  20  fs) 
and  mode  radius  wo  =  8.5  pm.  These  parameters  result  in  vg,avg  —  0.9976  c,  Len  ~  2.5 
mm,  Cenv  =  0.856,  Cqpm  ~  0.455,  and  lead  to  energy  gain  of  AT  =  57.4  MeV. 

Several  drive  laser  pulse  durations  are  used  to  verify  the  effect  of  laser  pulse  du¬ 
ration  on  the  estimated  energy  gain  calculated  by  Eq.  (2.4),  and  the  results  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2.3.  In  the  case  of  an  ultrashort  laser  pulse  (<  10  fs),  the  peak  power  and  field 
amplitude  are  increased,  but  the  temporal  walk-off  effect  limits  the  acceleration  at  the 
initial  and  terminating  sides  of  the  waveguide,  eventually  resulting  in  energy  gain  re¬ 
duction.  Increasing  the  laser  pulse  duration  (>  20  fs)  can  reduce  the  walk-off  effect; 
however,  the  decreased  field  amplitude  and  finite  acceleration  distance  (Lwg)  reduce 
the  final  energy  gain  as  a  result.  Figure  2.3(b)  shows  the  calculated  energy  gain  AT 
from  Eq.  (2.4)  as  a  function  of  laser  pulse  duration  rp,  with  identical  parameters  as  in 
Fig.  2.3(a),  along  with  the  results  obtained  by  test  particle  model.  The  comparison  of 
the  results  in  Fig.  2.3(b)  indicates  that  the  simulation  matches  well  with  the  results 
predicted  by  Eq.  (2.4),  which  can  be  used  as  an  empirical  relation  for  calculating  the 
energy  gain  in  DLA. 
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In  Refs.  [4,  5],  the  energy  gain  from  QPM  of  DLA  can  also  be  estimated  by 


where  S  is  the  relative  amplitude  of  the  density  modulation,  ao  =  qeEr^max/meujc  is 
the  normalized  vector  potential  of  the  laser  pulse  and  the  plasma  wavelength  is  Xp  = 
2cttc/(jJp,  with  ujp  =  (cjpo (z)2)z  representing  the  averaged  axial  plasma  frequency  over 
the  propagation  distance  z.  Energy  gain  estimated  by  Eqs.  (2.4)  and  (2.10)  can  be 
compared  by  using  the  case  with  pulse  duration  rp— 5  fs  and  laser  power  Pq— 2  TW 
shown  in  Fig.  2.3,  in  which  the  temporal  walk-off  effect  is  significant.  With  ao=0.55 
(2-TW  laser  peak  power),  Lp— 1.5  pm  (5-fs  laser  pulse  duration)  and  the  remaining 
identical  parameters,  Eq.  (2.4)  estimates  a  significantly  larger  energy  gain  of  AT  ~42.1 
MeV  than  AT'  ~13.5  MeV  by  using  Eq.  (2.10).  This  large  difference  results  from  the 
simplified  dependence  of  energy  gain  AT'  oc  Lp  in  Eq.  (2.10),  since  the  energy  gain  from 
the  front  and  back  of  the  pulse  is  not  negligible.  In  addition,  the  calculated  average  laser 
pulse  group  velocities  is  vg  ^0. 9973c  for  Eq.  (2.10),  while  vg^ave  ^0. 9976c  is  obtained  by 
Eq.  (2.8)  for  Eq.  (2.4).  As  a  result,  the  pulse  length  dephasing  time  t'  ~  Lp/  (c  —  v'g ) 
for  Eq.  (2.10)  is  about  50%  shorter  than  that  in  Eq.  (2.4),  such  that  AT'  is  further 
reduced  due  to  the  greater  temporal  walk-off  mismatch.  Since  the  estimate  of  energy 
gain  AT  by  Eq.  (2.4)  considers  the  variation  of  an  Gaussian  temporal  pulse  envelope,  it 
is  particularly  useful  when  DLA  with  ultrashort  laser  pulses  is  considered.  In  contrast, 
the  estimate  of  energy  gain  by  AT'  of  Eq.  (2.10)  is  more  appropriate  when  a  plasma 
waveguide  with  a  sinusoidal  density  modulation  [4,  5]  is  used,  because  of  the  definition 
cj 2  =  (wpo(z)2)z.  When  DLA  is  performed  with  a  20-fs,  0.5-TW  laser  pulse  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.3,  the  energy  gains  AT  ~57.4  MeV  via  Eq.  (2.4)  and  AT'  ~50.1  MeV  via 
Eq.  (2.10)  are  in  reasonable  agreement,  representing  a  case  when  the  temporal  walk-off 
between  the  laser  pulse  and  the  electron  becomes  less  effective  due  to  the  longer  pulse 
length. 

With  optimally  designed  plasma  structures,  the  axial  acceleration  phase  region  for 
QPM  DLA  can  be  investigated  by  injecting  test  electrons  with  various  initial  axial 
positions  zq  and  phases  </>o  along  the  central  axis.  Figure  2.4(a)  shows  the  final  electron 
energy  gain  as  a  function  of  initial  phase  for  various  initial  electron  kinetic  energies. 
When  the  electron  are  injected  with  higher  energies,  the  acceleration  phase  region  is 
broader.  The  finite  laser  mode  size  also  limits  the  size  of  the  radial  acceleration  region; 
as  a  result,  electrons  at  greater  radial  positions  cannot  be  accelerated  as  efficiently  as 
the  on-axis  electrons.  To  investigate  the  features  of  the  radial  acceleration  region,  test 
electrons  are  assigned  various  initial  radial  positions.  Figure  2.4(b)  shows  the  final 
electron  energy  gain  as  a  function  of  the  initial  radial  position  for  several  initial  kinetic 
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Figure  2.4:  (a) Final  electron  energy  gain  AT  as  a  function  of  electron  initial  phase 
0o  for  electrons  of  T0=5  MeV,  15  MeV,  40  MeV  and  100  MeV.  (b)Final  electron  energy 
gain  AT  as  a  function  of  electron  initial  radial  position  ro  for  electrons  of  To =5  MeV,  15 
MeV,  40  MeV,  and  100  MeV  and  2-mm  long  plasma  waveguide.  The  other  parameters 
are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2.2. 


energies.  The  results  indicate  that  the  radial  acceleration  region  is  narrower  for  lower 
initial  electron  energies. 

2.1.3  Conclusion  from  test  particle  simulations 

In  summary,  the  test  particle  model  that  has  been  developed  can  therefore  be  used 
to  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  DLA  energy  gain.  A  positively  chirped  density 
modulation  of  the  waveguide  structure  is  required,  especially  for  DLA  with  low  electron 
kinetic  energies  (<20  MeV).  For  such  low  injected  electron  energies,  DLA  dephasing 
length  changes  rapidly  with  the  increased  electron  energy.  Therefore,  the  plasma  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  varied  accordingly,  so  that  electrons  can  remain  in  the  acceleration  phase 
over  the  propagation  distance.  The  difference  between  the  electron  velocity  and  the  laser 
group  velocity  leads  to  the  temporal  walk-off  effect,  which  expands  the  laser  pulse  enve¬ 
lope  to  an  equivalent  acceleration  field  envelope  with  a  dimension  comparable  to  that  of 
the  plasma  waveguide.  For  DLA  driven  by  an  ultrashort  laser  pulse,  the  electrons  can 
overtake  the  laser  pulse,  so  that  the  effective  acceleration  distance  is  limited.  When  a 
long  laser  pulse  is  used  such  that  the  width  of  effective  acceleration  envelope  becomes 
lager  than  the  length  of  the  plasma  waveguide,  the  acceleration  distance  is  then  limited 
by  the  waveguide  length  even  though  the  walk-effect  is  reduced.  A  analytical  formula 
is  proposed  to  estimate  the  final  energy  gain,  and  it  considers  the  correction  factors  for 
the  average  of  field  change  over  a  dephasing  length,  the  efficiency  of  QPM  process,  and 
the  average  amplitude  of  the  acceleration  field  envelope. 

The  DLA  energy  gain  also  depends  on  the  injected  initial  axial  (related  to  the  initial 
phase)  and  radial  position  of  electrons.  Only  electrons  having  proper  initial  phases  can 
continuously  stay  in  the  acceleration  phase  of  QPM  process  to  accumulate  significant 
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final  energy  gain.  The  finite  laser  mode  size  limits  the  radial  acceleration  region  such 
that  off-axis  electrons  cannot  be  accelerated  consistently  with  the  QPM  condition.  A 
wider  tolerance  on  the  injection  phase  and  radial  distance  from  the  waveguide  axis  exists 
for  electrons  injected  with  a  higher  initial  energy. 

2.2  PIC  simulations  of  DLA 

In  DLA  realized  in  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides,  the  electron  beam  in¬ 
teracts  with  the  electromagnetic  field  of  a  co-propagating  laser  pulse,  but  also  with  the 
electrostatic  field  originating  from  the  plasma.  This  electrostatic  field  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  test  particle  model.  To  improve  the  fidelity  of  the  DLA  simulation,  a  PIC 
simulation  is  developed  and  used  for  more  detail  study  of  DLA.  In  addition  to  the  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  field  of  the  laser  pulse,  the  closed-loop  solutions  for  the  total  electric  field 
in  the  PIC  model  include  the  electric  field  variation  originating  from  the  plasma  density 
perturbation  driven  by  the  bunch  charge  and  the  laser  ponderomotive  force,  which  has 
not  been  considered  in  the  test  particle  model.  Therefore,  PIC  simulations  offer  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  improved  understanding  of  the  injected  bunch  electron  dynamics  during  the 
DLA  process.  In  addition  to  being  driven  directly  by  the  laser  field,  the  electrons  also 
experience  the  laser  ponderomotive  force  and  the  electrostatic  force  from  the  excited 
plasma  waves.  The  results  lead  to  improved  understanding  of  the  interactions  between 
the  electron  bunch,  the  laser  pulsel,  and  the  background  plasma.  Simulations  have  been 
conducted  to  study  the  scheme  in  which  seed  electron  bunches  with  moderate  energies 
are  injected  into  a  plasma  waveguide  and  the  DLA  is  performed  by  use  of  relatively 
low-power  (0.5-2  TW)  laser  pulses.  Selected  bunch  injection  delays  with  respect  to  the 
laser  pulse,  bunch  lengths,  and  bunch  transverse  sizes  have  been  studied  in  a  series 
of  simulations.  The  energy  spectrum  and  emittance  of  the  accelerated  electron  bunch 
vary  depending  on  those  initial  conditions,  which  can  be  chosen  to  optimize  the  DLA 
performance. 

2.2.1  Development  of  the  PIC  model 

The  PIC  model  has  been  developed  using  the  framework  of  the  commercial  software 
package  VORPAL  [6],  in  which  a  3-D  Cartesian  coordinate  system  is  defined  and  the 
laser  pulse  propagates  along  one  of  the  coordinate  system  axes.  In  the  PIC  model  a  3-D 
Cartesian  coordinate  system  (x,  y ,  z )  is  defined  and  the  laser  pulse  propagates  along  the 
axial  direction  x.  The  size  of  the  simulation  box  is  Lx  =  23.38  pm  in  the  axial  x  direction 
and  Ly  x  Lz  =  60  pm  x  60  pm  in  the  transverse  directions  y  and  z.  Each  simulation 
has  been  performed  in  a  moving  frame  co-propagating  with  the  laser  pulse  at  a  speed 
of  light  in  vacuum  c.  In  all  simulations,  the  transverse  y-  and  z- cell  sizes  are  fixed  at 
Dy  =  Dz  =  400  nm  and  Dx  =  12.5  nm  for  the  x-cell  size.  The  time  step  is  chosen  as 
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dt  =  4.16  x  10  2  fs  for  satisfying  the  Courant  condition.  The  decomposition  of  the  radial 
unit  vector  r  in  cylindrical  coordinates  via  r  —  cos  </>  y  +  sin  <fi  z  —  y/(y 2  +  z2)1/2  y  + 
z/(y2  +  z2)1/2  z  is  applied  to  transform  the  radially  polarized  electric  field,  discussed  in 
Ref.  [3],  in  the  transverse  y  and  z  Cartesian  coordinate  components.  Consequently,  the 
y  and  z  components  constituting  the  radially  polarized  field  can  be  defined  as 


OL 

Ea(x,y,z,t )  =  EqOq—— — ——prenv(x,y,z)eny(t)cos('ip  +  2'ipG),  (2.11) 

[yz  +  zz  )l/z 

where  a  =  y,z  for  the  radial  field  components  Ey  and  Ez,  respectively.  The  function 
env(x,  7/,  z)  defines  the  spatial  envelope  of  the  radial  field  as 


env(x,  y,  z) 


(y2  +  zyv 

Wo 


w  0 
w(x) 


2 

exp 


y2jrz2 

w(x)2 


(2.12) 


with  the  laser  beam  size 


w(x)  —  Wq 


(2.13) 


which  is  characterized  by  the  focused  mode  radius  rco,  Rayleigh  length  zr  =  nw^/X  and 
the  focal  position  Xf.  The  env(t)  represents  the  temporal  Gaussian  envelope  of  the  laser 
field  as 


env(t)  =  exp 


-2  In  2 


(t  -to)2 


(2.14) 


defined  with  a  full-width  at  half-maximum  (FWHM)  Gaussian  pulse  duration  rp  and  a 
delay  time  to-  The  optical  phase  includes  the  following  contributions: 


k  (y2  i  z2\ 

Ip  =  +  Ut  -  k  (x  -  Xf) - — - ,  (2.15) 

in  which  R  —  (x  —  Xf)  +  z2 /(x  —  Xf),  o  is  the  an  absolute  phase  and  ifc  —  tan_1(x  — 
Xf)/zr  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Gouy  phase  of  a  Gaussian  beam.  As  the  transverse 
fields  Ey  and  Ez  are  defined  at  the  boundary  and  lunched  into  the  simulation  space,  the 
axial  field  Ex  and  the  magnetic  field  associated  with  the  laser  pulse  are  subsequently 
calculated  via  the  finite-difference  time  domain  (FDTD)  method.  For  a  laser  pulse  with 
A  800  nm  that  is  focused  into  a  FWHM  diameter  of  wjo  —  15  pm  (wq  —  wjj/vZ  In  2  ~ 
12.74  pm)  with  a  duration  rp  =  20  fs  and  a  peak  power  of  Pq  —  0.5  TW,  Eq  ~  86  TV/m 
gives  the  maximum  radial  amplitude  Ey^max  =  Eq6o  ~  737.5  GV/m  and  Ex^max  = 
Eq9q  ~  34.4  GV/m.  Figures  2.5(a)  and  (b)  show  the  snapshots  of  the  longitudinal  Ex 
and  transverse  Ey  components  of  the  electric  field  of  a  20-fs,  0.5-TW,  800-nm  radially 
polarized  laser  pulse  with  a  diameter  wjo  —  15  pm  in  the  simulation  space.  Unless 
specifically  mentioned,  those  laser  pulse  parameters  are  used  in  the  remainder  of  the 
simulations. 
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Figure  2.5:  Snapshots  of  (a)  axial  Ex  and  (b)  transverse  Ey  electric  fields  of  a  20-fs, 
0.5-TW,  radially  polarized  laser  pulse  with  a  diameter  wd  =  15  pm;  (c)  illustration 
of  a  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide,  along  with  the  axial  position  x  and  the 
bunch  propagation  time  £;  (d)  transverse  plasma  density  profile  nr(y ,  0)  defined  for  the 
waveguide  regions;  (e)  ionization  of  neutral  hydrogen  gas  by  the  electric  field  illustrated 
in  (a)  and  (b). 


For  this  model,  hydrogen  has  been  considered  to  be  the  gas  target  for  irradiation 
by  the  spatially  modulated  ignitor  and  spatially  uniform  heater  pulses  to  produce  the 
density-modulated  plasma  waveguide,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.5(c).  The  simulation  starts 
at  the  moment  when  the  hydrodynamic  expansion  of  the  plasma  forms  a  proper  radial 
plasma  density  profile  for  guiding  an  injected  laser  pulse  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
The  density  profile  nr(y,  z)  of  a  perfect  plasma  waveguide  that  guides  a  laser  pulse  in  a 
mode  radius  wq  is  defined  by  a  parabolic  functional] 


nr{y,z)  =  np  o  +  An 


(: V 2  +  z2) 

wo  ’ 


(2.16) 


where  np o  is  the  on-axis  density,  An  =  l/re7rw^  and  re  is  the  classical  electron  radius. 
Figure  2.5(d)  shows  the  transverse  profile  assigned  to  the  waveguide  at  the  beginning 
of  the  simulation,  with  a  laser-guided  diameter  of  wp  —  15  pm  (or  wq  =  12.74  pm) 
with  np o  =  2.5  x  1018  cm-3,  while  An  =  6.975  x  1017  cm-3.  In  each  waveguide  sec¬ 
tion,  hydrogen  ions  and  electrons  are  both  defined  by  the  same  plasma  density  function 
np{x,y,z).  Next,  a  neutral  gas  region  of  length  \h,i  is  defined  with  a  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  hydrogen  atom  density  na(x,y,z)  =  na o  =  1.25  x  1019  cm-3.  Hydrogen  atoms 
can  be  ionized  within  a  few  optical  cycles  and  the  majority  of  the  pulse  experiences 
a  uniformly  distributed  plasma  rather  than  becoming  defocused  by  ionization-induced 
refraction.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2.5(e),  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  fully  ionized  by  the  front 
foot  of  a  20-fs,  0.5-TW  laser  pulse,  which  causes  the  sharp  decrease  of  hydrogen  density 
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Figure  2.6:  (a)  On-axis  axial  field  Ex  and  the  plasma  electron  density  npe  with  laser 
power  P  —  0.5  TW.  (b)  Comparison  of  the  plasma  electron  density  npe  and  on-axis 
bunch  density  n s  when  6-fs  bunches,  with  =  6.2  fs  and  0,  are  injected,  with  other 
conditions  corresponding  to  (a) .  Insets  in  (a)  and  (b)  show  the  corresponding  2-D  total 
charge  pt  and  bunch  density  distributions. 


in  the  region  x  ~  386  —  395  pm. 

A  6-fs,  40-MeV  bi-Gaussian  (having  transverse  and  longitudinal  Gaussian  shapes) 
electron  bunch  with  a  diameter  ws  —  3  pm,  bunch  charge  of  qs  =  5  pC,  and  the  peak 
density  ns o  =  1.6  x  1018  cm-3  are  chosen  as  the  default  bunch  parameters  for  the 
simulation.  Those  parameters  are  typical  for  laser  wakefield  accelerated  electrons.  The 
initial  energy  spectrum  for  bunch  electrons  exhibits  an  energy  spread  of  4  MeV  with  an 
average  energy  Tq  =  40  MeV.  The  default  RMS  normalized  emittance  in  ^/-dimension  is 
calculated  to  be  ejv,y  —  lvr  mm-mrad  by  the  definition:  [7] 

€N,y  =  77  mm  “  mrad>  (2-17) 

utilizing  the  particle  positions  y  and  momenta  Py.  Absorbing  boundaries  for  the  laser 
field  and  all  of  the  particle  species  are  defined  around  the  simulation  box.  Particles  of  the 
injected  electron  bunch  that  reach  the  boundaries  are  considered  to  have  left  the  region- 
of-interest  (ROI)  of  the  simulation  and  are  not  included  in  the  value  of  bunch  emittance. 
The  ROI  of  the  simulation  is  equivalent  to  placing  a  collimator  at  the  waveguide  output 
in  an  experiment. 

2.2.2  Results  of  the  PIC  simulations  and  discussion 
2.2.2. 1  Effect  of  the  electron  bunch  injection  delay 

The  effect  of  electron  bunch  injection  delay  has  been  parametrically  studied  first, 
defined  as  the  time  delay  between  the  peak  of  laser  pulse  envelope  and  the  peak  of 
the  electron  bunch  density  distribution.  The  laser  pulse  and  the  electron  bunch  shape 
the  plasma  electron  distribution,  which  in  turn  produces  an  electrostatic  force  that 
changes  the  bunch  properties.  Figure  2.6(a)  illustrates  the  variation  of  the  on-axis 
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plasma  electron  density  npe(x)  when  a  20- fs,  0.5-TW  laser  pulse  with  a  beam  size 
wjo  —  15  pm  propagates  in  the  first  waveguide  section  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.5(c).  The 
resulting  peak  value  of  the  perturbed  plasma  electron  density  n\(x)  =  npe(x )  —  np o  is 
nip  ~  4.6  x  1016  cm-3  (or  nip/no  ~  1.8%),  which  produces  a  radial  electrostatic  force 
approximated  by  Fs  ~  w\)q^n\lcle§  ^  109  N.  As  a  result,  the  electron  bunch  diverges 
where  the  plasma  electron  density  is  increased,  especially  when  it  is  injected  near  the 
tailing  edge  of  the  laser  pulse.  Under  the  same  laser  and  waveguide  conditions  used 
in  Fig.  2.6(a),  Fig.  2.6(b)  shows  the  variation  of  npe{x)  when  electron  bunches  with 
Td  =  6.2  fs  and  Td  —  0  are  injected.  The  bunch  expels  the  electrons  and  an  ion  chan¬ 
nel  is  gradually  formed  following  the  front  edge  of  the  bunch  [8].  At  this  moment,  the 
ion  focusing  force  at  both  injection  delays  increases  the  peak  density  of  the  bunch  to 
nbo  ~  3  x  1018  cm-3,  thus  fulfilling  the  condition  for  creating  an  underdense  plasma  lens. 
With  Td  —  6.2  fs,  the  bunch  density  distribution  shown  in  the  inset  of  Fig.  2.6(b)  has 
evolved  into  a  “trumpet”  shape  that  contains  an  expanding  head  region  and  a  pinch  re¬ 
gion  (with  a  reducing  radius),  which  are  typical  for  an  electron  bunch  propagating  in  the 
ion-focusing-regime.  [9]  However,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.6(b),  the  bunch  head  experiences  a 
higher  on-axis  plasma  electron  density  (prepared  by  the  laser  pulse)  when  it  is  injected 
with  a  greater  delay  r^.  In  this  situation,  the  head  erosion  of  the  bunch  is  amplified  by 
the  electrostatic  force  of  the  concentrated  plasma  electrons  in  addition  to  the  inherent 
erosion  due  to  a  finite  emittance.  [10]  The  electron  energy  gain  varies  with  the  injection 
delay  Td  because  of  the  walk-off  effect  between  the  laser  pulse  and  the  electron  bunch. 
Equation  2.9  can  be  redefined  as 


Unv  — 


|  fin 

r —  /  exp 

Jwg  Jx  int 


—2  In  2(—  ) 


dx , 


(2.18) 


in  which  the  initial  electron  position  X[n[  with  respect  to  the  effective  field  envelope  is 
determined  by  the  variable  injection  delay  r'd : 


Xini  =  -r'dc — - ,  (2.19) 

Vg^avg 

and  the  final  electron  position  is  Xftn  =  X[n[  +  Lwg.  As  a  result,  the  maximum  energy  of 
the  accelerated  electrons  is  reduced  when  the  bunch  is  injected  with  a  smaller  delay  r'd. 

We  next  considered  the  bunch  characteristics  following  DLA  with  a  delay  Td  = 
6.2  fs.  The  spatial  particle  distribution  (within  \z\  <  0.4  pm),  6y  —  y  trace  space, 
energy  spectrum,  and  6y  distribution  for  the  bunch  electrons  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.7. 
Figure  2.7(a)  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  electron  injection  phase  on  the  acceleration  or 
deceleration  process,  resulting  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  energy  spectrum,  shown 
in  Fig. 2. 7(c).  The  radial  Lorentz  force  Fr  oc  qeEr  also  focuses  or  defocuses  the  bunch 
electrons  according  to  their  injection  phases  with  respect  to  the  radial  field  Er.  However, 
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Figure  2.7:  Variation  of  the  (a)  electron  distribution  (\z\  <  0.4  pm),  (b)  trace  space, 
(c)  energy  spectrum,  and  (d)  6y  distribution  for  an  bunch  injected  with  =  6.2  fs, 
Tq  =  40  MeV,  =  6  fs,  and  propagates  in  a  2.1-mm  long  plasma  waveguide. 


the  radial  electrostatic  force  resulting  from  the  concentrated  on-axis  plasma  electrons 
shown  in  Fig.  2.6(b)  acts  to  increase  the  divergence  of  the  electron  bunch  along  the 
entire  propagation  distance  in  the  waveguide.  The  bunch  electrons  stay  within  the 
radial  position  r  <  9  pm  (the  peak  of  the  radial  field  when  wjo  —  15  pm),  experiencing 
focusing  from  the  laser  ponderomotive  force.  The  confinement  effect  becomes  prominent 
at  a  distance  x  ~  1200  pm  (or  at  the  propagation  time  t  —  4  ps)  when  the  electron  bunch 
is  synchronized  with  the  laser  pulse.  Consequently,  bunch  electrons  within  r  <  9  pm  are 
better  collimated.  As  shown  in  the  6y-y  trace  space  in  Fig.  2.7(b),  particles  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  on-axis  region  ( y  =  0)  exhibit  smaller  values  of  0y ,  especially  when  t  —  7  ps.  This 
property  can  also  be  observed  from  the  6y  distribution  shown  in  Fig.  2.7  (d),  in  which 
the  collimation  effect  provided  by  the  laser  ponderomotive  force  is  evident.  However, 
the  bunch  still  has  an  overall  tendency  to  diverge,  and  its  emittance  ejsf,y  increases  from 
l7r-mm-mrad  at  the  point  of  injection  to  approximately  147r-mm-mrad  at  the  output 
(x  =  2.1  mm),  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.8. 

Reducing  the  injection  delay  helps  to  mitigate  the  bunch  divergence.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  2.6(a),  the  perturbed  on-axis  plasma  density  n\(x)  is  reduced  near  the  leading 
edge  of  the  laser  pulse.  Electron  bunches  injected  with  a  smaller  experience  a  reduced 
defocusing  force  from  the  perturbed  background  plasma.  The  ponderomotive  force  of 
the  laser  also  peaks  at  =  0;  therefore,  the  confinement  force  increases  with  a  smaller 
injection  delay.  To  improve  the  emittance  and  collimation  after  DLA,  selected  injection 
delays  =  3.2  fs,  0,  and  —3  fs  are  assigned  to  the  bunches,  with  the  remaining  bunch 
parameters  the  same  as  in  the  previous  analysis.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2.8(a),  the  final 
emittance  and  the  amplitude  of  its  temporal  oscillation  are  reduced  at  smaller 
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Figure  2.8:  (a)  Bunch  emittance  €n:V  as  a  function  of  the  propagation  time  t  for 
different  time  delays  =  6.2  fs,  3.2  fs,  0,  and  -3  fs.  Comparison  for  the  final  (b) 
trace  space  distributions,  (c)  electron  distributions,  (d)  energy  spectra,  and  (e)  6y 
distributions  for  bunches  injected  with  =  3.2  fs,  0,  and  -3  fs. 


injection  delays  r^.  Because  of  the  walk-off  effect,  the  electron  bunch  overtakes  the  laser 
pulse  and  experiences  the  decreasing  radial  field  at  the  leading  edge  of  laser  pulse  as 
it  approaches  the  waveguide  output.  With  a  smaller  r^,  the  effective  radial  Lorentz 
force  Fr  experienced  by  the  electrons  is  further  decreased,  which  explains  the  reduced 
oscillation  of  This  condition  corresponds  to  the  final  6y-y  trace  space  distributions 
shown  in  Fig.  2.8(b),  in  which  particles  lying  around  y  =  ±10  pm  are  less  scattered 
when  t d  is  smaller.  The  improved  collimation  of  the  bunch  at  a  smaller  delay  can  also 
be  observed  from  the  comparison  of  the  particle  distributions  in  Fig.  2.8(c)  and  the  6y 
distribution  in  Fig.  2.8(e)  at  three  different  injection  delays.  As  more  electrons  remain  in 
the  region  where  the  laser  field  is  intense,  the  fraction  of  electrons  accelerated  to  higher 
energies  is  increased.  The  comparison  of  electron  energy  spectra  shown  in  Fig.  2.8(d) 
indicates  an  increased  electron  number  in  the  range  50  —  60  MeV  with  a  reduced  that 
is  attributed  to  the  reduced  bunch  divergence. 

2. 2. 2. 2  Effect  of  the  electron  bunch  length 

Results  described  in  the  previous  section  indicate  a  trend  of  increasing  divergence 
in  DLA  of  short  electron  bunches.  With  a  fixed  injection  delay  =  0  and  bunch  charge 
of  qi  —  5  pC,  Fig.  2.9(a)  shows  the  comparison  of  on-axis  plasma  density  npe(x )  when 
bunch  duration  is  set  to  75  =  6  fs,  13  fs  and  20  fs,  while  the  rest  of  the  bunch  and 
laser  parameters  are  kept  the  same  as  in  the  previous  analysis.  Regardless  of  the  bunch 
duration  75,  the  reduction  of  the  plasma  electron  density  npe(x)  is  always  initiated  at  the 
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Figure  2.9:  (a)  Comparison  of  the  on-axis  bunch  density  n 5  and  plasma  electron 
density  npe  at  t  =  0.832  ps  for  bunches  injected  at  7^  =  0  with  durations  75  =  6  fs,  13  fs 
and  20  fs.  The  corresponding  (b)  variations  of  the  2-D  bunch  density  from  t  =  0.166  ps 
to  t  =  0.832  ps  and  (c)  the  trace  space  distributions  at  t  =  0.832  ps.  Inset  in  (a)  shows 
the  corresponding  on- axis  axial  field  Ex  with  the  bunch  of  r\>  =  20  fs. 

leading  edge  of  the  bunch.  For  a  6-fs  electron  bunch  having  a  length  L 5  =  75c  =1.8  pm, 
the  majority  of  bunch  electrons  do  not  experience  a  strong  focusing  force  from  the 
created  ion  channel  since  the  variation  of  npe(x )  is  of  order  Ap/4  =  ttc/2(jJpo  ~  5.3  pm 
for  its  falling  edge.  Therefore,  for  increased  durations  of  the  electron  bunch  of  75  = 
13  fs  and  20  fs,  the  corresponding  bunch  lengths  L5  =  3.9  pm  and  6  pm  are  closer  to 
the  value  of  Ap/4,  such  that  more  bunch  electrons  can  be  confined  in  the  created  ion 
channel.  Consequently,  the  collimation  and  emittance  of  the  DLA-accelerated  bunch  can 
be  improved.  The  ion-focusing  effect  also  rapidly  increases  the  density  of  the  injected 
bunch  when  75  =  13  fs  and  20  fs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.9(b).  The  increased  density  for 
bunches  with  75  =  13  fs  and  20  fs  also  enhances  the  ion-focusing  force,  which  can  be 
understood  from  the  further  reduced  npe(x )  in  Fig.  2.9(a).  Comparing  the  trace  space 
results  in  Fig.  2.9(c),  larger  6y  values  are  characteristic  for  the  electrons  with  a  larger  75, 
since  they  experience  an  increased  ion-focusing  force  in  the  trailing  edge  of  the  bunch. 

Comparing  Figs.  2.8(a)  with  2.10(a),  the  emittance  can  be  considerably  reduced 
by  increasing  the  bunch  duration  to  75  =  13  fs  and  20  fs  with  the  same  delay  time  7^  =  0. 
The  bunch  electrons  can  be  more  concentrated  at  the  waveguide  center,  as  shown  in 
Fig. 2. 10(b)  at  those  longer  bunch  durations,  which  is  attributed  to  the  enhanced  ion- 
focusing  effect.  Examining  the  trace  spaces  at  t  —  5.5  ps  and  t  —  5.83  ps,  the  range  of 
6y  is  increased  when  the  bunch  propagates  in  the  high-density  regions,  where  the  ion 
focusing  force  is  enhanced  by  a  higher  plasma  density  np.  Many  of  the  bunch  electrons 
are  collimated  in  the  next  low-density  region,  as  evidenced  by  the  reduced  range  of  6y 
between  t  —  5.83  ps  and  t  —  7  ps,  shown  in  Fig.  2.10(b).  The  final  bunch  particle 
distributions  for  75  =  13  fs  and  20  fs  in  Fig.  2.10(c)  show  that  more  electrons  at  the 
leading  and  trailing  edges  cannot  be  effectively  accelerated/decelerated  when  the  bunch 
duration  becomes  comparable  to  the  laser  pulse  duration  of  rp  —  20  fs.  Therefore,  the 
final  energy  spectra  in  Fig.  2.10(d)  become  more  uniform  with  increased  bunch  duration 
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Figure  2.10:  (a)  Bunch  emittance  €n,v  as  a  function  of  propagation  time  t  for  bunches 
with  durations  75  =  13  fs  and  20  fs.  (b)  Sampled  trace  space  distributions  and  final  (c) 
electron  distributions,  (d)  energy  spectra  and  (e)  9y  distributions. 


n- 

The  formation  of  density  peaks  becomes  prominent  when  a  long  bunch  is  injected  [8]. 
Since  most  of  the  bunch  electrons  can  be  confined  in  the  ion  channel  over  a  long  distance, 
a  sufficient  time  exists  during  the  DLA  process  for  this  density  modulation  to  be  realized. 
In  a  moving  coordinate  of  the  simulation  box  £  =  x  —  ct,  Fig.  2.11(a)  shows  the  evolution 
of  the  bunch  density  throughout  its  propagation  in  the  2.1-mm  long  waveguide.  In 
the  early  phase  of  propagation,  the  density  modulation  results  from  the  focusing  and 
defocusing  of  the  bunch  by  the  radial  Lorentz  force  Fr.  The  on-axis  bunch  density  n 5  in 
the  central  axial  region  and  the  electron  momenta  (Px  and  Py)  at  t  —  0.83  ps  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2.11(b).  This  radial  force  induces  a  periodic  change  of  the  electron  transverse 
momentum  Py,  and  the  bunch  density  ns  peaks  at  the  phases  where  electrons  are  focused 
(the  corresponding  regions  with  Py  >  0  are  shown  in  red  and  and  with  Py  <  0  are 
shown  in  blue).  As  the  electrons  are  continuously  accelerated/decelerated  in  the  DLA 
process,  the  increased  axial  velocity  difference  between  the  electrons  then  gradually 
starts  to  dominate.  From  Fig.  2.11(c),  at  t  —  5.83  ps  the  bunching  happens  at  the 
regions  where  the  acceleration  phase  (red)  switches  to  the  retarding  phase  (blue)  with  a 
period  of  800  nm,  equal  to  the  laser  wavelength.  The  peak  density  of  the  microbunches 
can  be  approximately  one  order  of  magnitude  higher  than  the  original  peak  density 
77^0  =  4.8  x  1017  cm-3.  The  density  of  the  microbunches  continues  to  change  as  they 
propagate.  At  t  —  6.83  ps,  the  densities  of  the  microbunches  drop,  mainly  driven  by  the 
defocusing  of  electrons  by  the  radial  Lorentz  force  Fr.  Therefore,  the  density  modulation 
in  DLA  is  a  highly  nonlinear  process  that  results  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  radial 
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Figure  2.11:  (a)  Sampled  2-D  bunch  density  variation  in  the  entire  propagation  for  a 
20-fs  injected  bunch.  The  corresponding  on- axis  axial  field  Ex ,  bunch  density  n&,  axial 
Px  and  transverse  Py  momentum  distributions  at  (b)  t  =  0.83  ps,  (c)  t  =  5.83  ps,  and 
(d)  t  =  6.83  ps 


force  and  the  axial  momentum  modulation  on  the  bunch.  Comparing  Figs.  2.11(b) 
with  (c),  it  can  be  observed  that  the  bunch  density  peaks  in  the  phases  offset  by  n 
with  respect  to  the  axial  electron  momentum  (Px)  modulation.  Therefore,  the  phase 
of  the  Px  modulation  can  be  used  as  a  signature  that  identifies  the  dominant  bunching 
mechanism  in  DLA. 

2. 2. 2. 3  Effect  of  the  transverse  electron  bunch  size 

Effect  of  the  transverse  electron  bunch  size  is  discussed  next.  The  finite  diameter 
of  the  laser  beam  limits  the  size  of  the  effective  radial  region  and  the  efficiency  of  DLA 
because  of  the  reduced  axial  field  available  to  the  off-axis  electrons.  [4,  5]  On  the  other 
hand,  the  density  modulation  is  enhanced  as  the  off-axis  electrons  experience  a  stronger 
radial  focusing/defocusing  Lorentz  force  Fr  oc  qeEr.  For  large  bunch  transverse  size,  the 
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Figure  2.12:  (a)  Bunch  emittance  €n,v  as  a  function  of  propagation  time  t  for  bunches 
with  sizes  Wb  =  9  pm  and  15  pm.  (b)  Sampled  trace  space  distributions  for  Wb  =  9  pm. 
Final  (c)  energy  spectra  and  (d)  6y  distributions  for  Wb  =  9  pm  and  15  pm. 


variation  of  emittance  ew,y  is  directly  related  to  the  effect  of  focusing  and  defocusing 
of  the  bunch  by  the  radial  force  Fr.  Figure  2.12(a)  shows  the  change  of  emittance 
6tv, y  when  bunches  of  Wb  =  9  pm  and  15  pm  are  injected.  The  emittance  ew,y  changes 
periodically  and  tends  to  increase  as  the  bunch  propagates  through  the  waveguide.  The 
periodic  focusing  and  defocusing  of  many  of  the  electrons  by  the  radial  force  accounts 
for  the  rapid  change  of  ew,y  before  t  —  3.5  ps.  When  Wb  —  9  pm,  the  trace  spaces 
between  t  =  0.166  ps  and  1.5  ps  in  Fig.  2.12(b)  become  symmetrically  distributed  with 
respect  to  the  two  axes.  The  increasing  magnitude  of  \Py\  of  those  electrons,  while 
being  accelerated/decelerated  by  the  radial  force,  leads  to  a  broadened  6y  distribution 
at  t  —  1  ps.  When  the  bunch  propagates  into  the  next  high-density  region,  the  reversal  of 
the  radial  force  Fr,  due  to  the  change  of  Er  pointing,  decreases  \Py\  and  the  populated 
range  of  Qy.  When  Wb  =  15  pm,  the  enhanced  effect  of  the  radial  force  Fr  leads  to 
the  further  increased  ew,y  along  the  propagation.  The  DLA  efficiency  is  reduced,  as 
shown  by  the  final  energy  spectra  in  Fig.  2.12(c),  with  Wb  =  9  pm  and  15  pm,  where  a 
large  fraction  of  the  bunch  electrons  still  have  energies  around  40  MeV.  Increased  bunch 
sizes  also  lead  to  greater  divergence  angles  A Qy,  as  shown  in  the  final  6y  distributions 
in  Fig.  2.12(d).  The  results  show  that  increasing  the  injected  bunch  transverse  size 
negatively  impacts  DLA  performance.  However,  the  formation  of  microbunches  can 
be  enhanced  by  choosing  a  larger  bunch  diameter,  whereby  the  electrons  experience  a 
greater  radial  force  that  drives  the  density  modulations. 
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Figure  2.13:  Effect  of  the  laser  power  (P  =  1  TW  and  2  TW).  (a)  Comparison  of  the 
on- axis  bunch  density  n b  and  plasma  electron  density  npe  at  t  =  0.832  ps  for  bunches 
injected  at  =  0  with  durations  75  =  6  fs  and  20  fs.  (b)  The  emittance  e n,v  as  a 
function  of  propagation  time  t.  (c)  Final  energy  spectra  for  bunch  with  =  20  fs.  (d) 
The  final  trace  space  and  electron  distributions  for  bunch  with  =  20  fs  with  laser 
power  P  —  2  TW.  The  waveguide  length  Lwg  =  2.1  mm  is  fixed  for  all  cases. 


2. 2. 2. 4  Effect  of  the  laser  power  and  waveguide  length 

The  maximum  energy  gain  scales  as  ATmax  oc  qeEx,maXLWg  for  DLA  in  a  plasma 
waveguide.  By  increasing  the  laser  power  P  oc  Exmax  or  the  waveguide  length  Lwg, 
a  higher  energy  gain  can  be  achieved  through  DLA.  To  understand  how  the  bunch 
properties  change  with  the  laser  power,  two  laser  pulse  powers  (P  =  1  TW  and  2  TW) 
are  used  to  accelerate  the  electron  bunches  with  two  different  durations  (t&  =  6  fs  and 
20  fs),  injected  with  a  fixed  delay  —  0  into  waveguides  with  length  Lwg  =  2.1  mm. 
Figure  2.13(a)  indicates  the  plasma  density  perturbation  n\(x)  can  be  inhibited  by 
increased  the  laser  pulse  power,  since  a  stronger  laser  ponderomotive  force  overcomes 
the  electrostatic  force  from  the  bunch  that  acts  to  expel  the  plasma.  The  ion  focusing 
force  acting  on  the  electrons  is  lowered  accordingly.  The  increased  radial  field  at  higher 
laser  power  also  leads  to  a  greater  defocusing  of  a  fraction  of  the  bunch  electrons.  As  a 
result,  the  emittance  increases  with  increased  laser  power,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.13(b). 
Figure  2.13(c)  shows  the  final  energy  spectra  of  the  20-fs  bunches  when  laser  powers 
of  P  =  1  TW  and  2  TW  are  used.  Compared  to  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  2.10(d) 
with  P  —  0.5  TW,  the  maximum  energy  gain  is  doubled  (ATmax  =  45  MeV)  by  setting 
P  —  2  TW.  However,  the  strong  radial  field  at  P  —  2  TW  produces  a  greater  radial 
force  Fr,  which  significantly  defocuses  a  fraction  of  the  bunch  electrons,  as  illustrated 
in  the  final  trace  space  and  electron  distributions  shown  Fig.  2.13(d).  This  leads  to 
a  relatively  large  final  emittance  ejsf,y  —  18.37r-mm-mrad.  The  results  indicate  that, 
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Figure  2.14:  (a)  Dependence  of  Cenv  on  the  variable  injection  delay  rd  for  waveguide 
length  Lwg  =  2.1  mm  and  4.3  mm.  (b)  Final  energy  spectrum  for  the  bunch  of  r&  =  20  fs 
injected  at  rd  =  0,  with  waveguide  of  Lwg  =  4.3  mm  and  laser  power  of  P  =  0.5  TW.  (c) 
The  corresponding  emittance  ejsr,y  change  with  time  t.  Final  (d)  trace  space  and  electron 
distributions  and  (e)  on- axis  bunch  density  n 5  and  electron  momentum  distributions. 


although  the  maximum  DLA  energy  gain  can  be  increased  by  using  a  laser  pulse  with 
higher  peak  power,  the  transverse  properties  of  the  bunch  can  be  degraded  due  to  the 
inhibited  ion-focusing  effect  and  the  increased  radial  force  that  causes  a  greater  bunch 
divergence. 

A  higher  maximum  energy  gain  A Tmax  can  still  be  obtained  by  extending  the 
waveguide  length  Lwg.  This  is  studied  by  increasing  the  number  of  density  modulation 
periods  in  the  structure  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.5(c),  so  that  a  plasma  waveguide  of  Lwg  = 
4.3  mm  is  applied.  Figure  2.14(a)  shows  the  dependence  of  Cenv  (Eq.  2.18)  on  the 
injection  delay  rd,  with  Lwg  =  2.1  mm  and  4.3  mm.  If  the  bunches  are  injected  with 
75  =  20  fs  and  =  0,  the  majority  of  electrons  ranging  from  r'd  =  — 10  fs  to  10  fs 
have  a  lowered  Cenv  when  Lwg  =  4.3  mm.  In  addition,  only  the  trailing  electrons  with 
Trd  ~  8  —  17  fs  can  have  a  relatively  high  Cenv  >0.8.  As  a  result,  a  rapidly  decreasing 
number  of  electrons  up  to  the  maximum  gain  ATmax  ~  40  MeV  is  present  in  the  final 
energy  spectrum  shown  in  Fig.  2.14(b)  when  using  P  =  0.5  TW  and  Lwg  —  4.3  mm. 
For  comparison,  a  small  final  bunch  emittance  —  5.77r-mm-mrad  is  obtained,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.14(c),  while  e/y,y  —  18.37r-mm-mrad  in  Fig.  2.13(b)  when  P  —  2  TW  and 
Lwg  =  2.1  mm.  The  final  trace  space  and  electron  distributions  in  Fig.  2.14(d)  show 
that  the  ion  channel  can  still  confine  most  of  the  bunch  electrons  as  they  approach  the 
waveguide  output,  which  also  helps  to  maintain  a  relatively  small  final  bunch  emittance 
eN,y 
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2.2.3  Conclusion  from  DLA  PIC  simulations 

To  summarize  the  overall  results,  self-consistent  solutions  for  the  interactions  among 
the  laser  pulse,  injected  electrons,  and  the  background  plasma  have  been  obtained, 
significantly  improving  the  fidelity  of  the  DLA  simulations.  When  the  bunch  length 
is  short  compared  to  Ap/4  in  the  low-density  region,  the  choice  of  the  injection  delay 
Td  is  important  for  control  of  the  final  transverse  properties  of  the  bunch.  When  the 
injection  delay  is  large,  a  significant  divergence  of  the  electron  bunch  results  from  the 
electrostatic  force  provided  by  the  concentrated  electrons  of  the  background  plasma  and 
the  defocusing  force  exerted  by  the  radial  field.  The  collimation  of  the  bunch  can  be 
improved  by  using  a  smaller  injection  delay,  in  which  case  a  stronger  ponderomotive 
force  provided  by  the  laser  pulse  helps  to  confine  the  electrons.  However,  the  maximum 
energy  gain  is  reduced  when  a  smaller  injection  delay  is  used.  When  the  bunch  length 
becomes  closer  to  Ap/4,  the  ion- focusing  effect  is  enhanced  and  the  final  collimation  of 
the  bunch  can  be  considerably  improved.  In  this  situation,  a  density  modulation  of  the 
bunch  driven  by  the  radial  Lorentz  force  and  the  axial  momentum  modulation  can  be 
observed.  In  the  case  when  the  bunch  is  injected  with  a  large  bunch  transverse  size, 
comparable  to  the  laser  beam  diameter,  thereduced  axial  field  experienced  by  the  off- 
axis  electrons  lowers  the  acceleration  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  focusing  and 
defocusing  of  the  bunch  is  enhanced  by  the  stronger  radial  forces,  which  contribute  to 
micro-bunch  formation.  The  peak  density  of  the  microbunches  can  be  approximately 
10-fold  higher  than  the  peak  density  of  the  bunch  injected  into  the  waveguide.  From 
those  combined  results,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  injection  of  an  electron  bunch  with 
a  long  bunch  length  (close  to  Ap/4,  referring  to  the  low-  density  plasma  region)  and  a 
small  transverse  size  with  respect  to  the  laser  pulse  diameter  is  preferred  for  maintaining 
the  favorable  bunch  transverse  properties  in  DLA  in  a  plasma  waveguide.  Under  those 
conditions,  the  ion-focusing  force  can  effectively  collimate  the  bunch,  so  that  a  small 
emittance  can  be  obtained  following  the  DLA  process. 

The  maximum  energy  gain  can  be  increased  by  increasing  the  laser  power  or  ex¬ 
tending  the  waveguide  length.  In  the  case  when  a  higher  power  laser  pulse  is  used,  the 
inhibited  ion-  channel  formation  and  the  stronger  radial  Lorentz  force  degrade  the  bunch 
collimation.  The  radial  force  can  defocus  a  large  fraction  of  the  electrons  in  the  bunch, 
even  when  a  relatively  long  bunch  is  injected.  If  the  waveguide  length  is  extended  to 
increase  the  maximum  energy  gain,  the  temporal  walk-off  between  the  laser  pulse  and 
the  electron  bunch  limits  the  efficiency,  such  that  only  the  tailing  electrons  in  the  bunch 
can  be  effectively  accelerated  to  higher  energies.  From  those  results  we  conclude  that  the 
optimal  DLA  requires  the  use  of  a  moderate  laser  power  to  help  maintain  good  trans¬ 
verse  properties  of  the  bunch.  When  the  waveguide  length  is  increased,  the  laser  pulse 
duration  must  also  be  increased  to  mitigate  the  walk-off  effect.  However,  such  longer 
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pulses  also  requires  a  greater  pulse  energy  to  maintain  a  high  acceleration  gradient. 


Chapter  3 


Fabrication  of  density-modulated 
plasma  channels 


An  important  challenge  for  effective  DLA  is  realizing  the  guided  propagation  of  a 
radially  polarized  laser  pulse  in  a  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide.  To  conduct  the 
Tasks  2,  3  and  6  of  this  project,  an  all-optical  method,  based  on  the  ignitor-heater  scheme 
for  plasma  waveguide  fabrication,  was  designed  and  experimentally  implemented  to  fab¬ 
ricate  the  density- modulated  plasma  waveguides.  Density- modulated  plasma  waveguides 
can  also  be  realized  by  placing  a  ring  grating  before  an  axicon,  such  that  an  axially 
modulated  line  focus  is  produced  that  drives  the  waveguide  formation  [11].  Another 
technique  has  been  developed  by  others,  in  which  wire  obstructions  are  used  on  the 
gas  nozzle  so  that  a  modulated  atom  density  exists  in  the  target  region.  A  density- 
modulated  plasma  waveguide  can  be  fabricated  with  this  preformed  atom  variation  in 
a  straightforward  fashion  [12].  Among  the  techniques  for  making  density-modulated 
plasma  waveguides,  the  laser  machining  method  used  in  this  work  is  the  most  versatile: 
changing  the  axial  structure  of  the  plasma  waveguide  is  easily  achieved  by  using  different 
mask  pattens  [2] .  The  intensity  modulation  can  also  be  applied  on  the  heater  pulse  as  a 
variation  of  the  laser  machining  method  to  fabricate  programmably  structured  plasma 
waveguides  [13].  Figure  3.1  shows  the  conceptual  design  of  the  system  for  the  fabrication 
of  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides.  The  ignitor  is  horizontally  imaged  and  verti¬ 
cally  focused  by  a  cylindrical  lens  pair  onto  a  neutral  gas  target.  The  vertical  focusing 
produces  a  line  focus  of  the  ignitor  pulse  in  which  the  intensity  is  sufficiently  high  for 
optical  field  ionization  (OFI)  of  the  gas  atoms  to  take  place.  The  on-target  longitudinal 
pattern  of  the  ignitor  is  determined  by  the  mask.  Therefore,  different  axial  structures 
of  the  plasma  waveguide  can  be  created  by  varying  the  mask  pattern.  The  heater  pulse 
is  made  to  propagate  orthogonally  with  respect  to  the  ignitor  through  the  target.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  results  by  Volfbeyn  et  al.  [14],  this  90°  geometry  limits  the  transverse 
extent  of  the  initial  heat  deposition  volume  to  the  small  intersection  of  the  two  pulses. 
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Without  mask:  normal  waveguide 


mirror 


Figure  3.1:  System  design  for  fabrication  of  density-modulated  plasma  channels. 


As  a  result,  a  cylindrically  symmetric  plasma  waveguide  can  be  created,  which  will  be 
more  appropriate  for  guiding  a  radially  polarized  laser  pulse.  The  experimental  set-up 
for  DLA  experiments  is  introduced  in  Sec.  3.1.  Experimental  results  obtained  when 
fabricating  plasma  channels  in  Ar  are  discussed  in  Sec.  3.2. 

Finally,  in  Sec.  3.3,  we  discuss  the  micrometer-scale  supersonic  gas  jets,  designed 
via  the  principles  of  isentropic  compressible  fluid  flow  to  support  DLA  experiments. 
The  gas  jet  design  uses  the  a  de  Laval  valve  concept  and  the  principles  of  isentropic 
compressible  fluid  flow  to  accelerate  a  gas  from  a  static  reservoir  into  a  vacuum  chamber 
at  supersonic  velocities.  The  gas  jet  design  was  tested  using  COMSOL  Multiphysics 
high  Mach  number  flow  simulation  program.  Nozzles  were  manufactured  in  titanium 
and  aluminum  and  the  surface  quality  of  the  nozzles  was  evaluated  by  X-ray  computed 
tomography. 


3.1  Experimental  setup  for  fabrication  of  plasma  channels 

We  upgraded  our  laser  facility  with  an  additional  multi-pass  amplifier  in  order 
to  generate  high-energy  laser  pulses  needed  to  investigate  the  laser  shaping  technique 
for  plasma  channels.  Figure  3.2(a)  shows  the  related  equipment:  the  Nd:YAG  laser 
(Spectra-Physics,  model  Pro-250),  the  multi-pass  chirped-pulse  amplifier  (Amplitude 
Technologies  Centaurus)  and  the  grating-pair  compressor.  Pumped  at  810  mJ  by  the 
Nd:YAG  laser,  the  amplifier  produced  the  output  pulse  at  300-mJ  at  795  nm,  with 
near-200-ps  pulse  duration  from  the  4-mJ  seed  pulse.  To  realize  the  laser  machining 
technique  based  on  the  ignitor-heater  scheme,  80-mJ  of  the  output  energy  is  split  for 
the  ignitor  and  the  rest  of  energy  will  be  used  for  the  heater  for  waveguide  production. 
The  ignitor  beam  is  firstly  expanded  to  the  size  of  approximately  3  cm  (clear  aperture) 
and  then  directed  to  the  grating-pair  pulse  compressor.  Figures  3.2(b)  and  (c)  show  the 
output  beam  profile  and  spectrum  measured  after  the  compressor,  for  which  the  pulse 
can  been  compressed  to  38  fs.  Separate  energy  tuners  for  the  ignitor  and  heater  beams 
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wavelength  (nm) 


Figure  3.2:  (a)  High-energy  laser:  Nd:YAG  pump  laser  (top),  the  multi-pass  CPA 
amplifier  (right)  and  the  grating-pair  compressor  (left).  The  output  (b)  intensity  profile 
and  (c)  spectrum  of  the  laser  pulse  from  the  compressor 


Figure  3.3:  Layout  of  the  experimental  system  for  DLA 


are  prepared  as  well,  which  will  help  to  fine  tune  beam  energies  when  optimizing  the 
plasma  waveguide  structure  in  experiments. 

Figure  3.3  shows  the  complete  system  layout  for  the  experiments  with  the  laser 
system  introduced  above.  The  pulse  energy  of  80  mJ  is  split  from  the  output  of  the 
Centaurus  laser  amplifier  and  compressed  for  use  as  the  ignitor  pulse.  Considering  the 
damage  threshold  (<0.1  J/cm2)  of  the  compressor  gratings,  an  energy  tuner  limits  the 
maximum  energy  of  60  mJ  for  the  ignitor  when  a  3-cm  clear  aperture  size  is  used.  After 
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Figure  3.4:  Detailed  experimental  layout  for  the  fabrication  of  plasma  waveguides 
using  the  laser  machining  technique 

compression  the  ignitor  pulse  is  directed  to  pass  through  a  mask  before  propagating  into 
the  vacuum  chamber.  The  heater  beam  is  also  expanded  to  a  3-cm  clear  aperture  size, 
with  a  pulse  duration  ^160  ps  and  a  maximum  energy  of  approximately  150  mJ,  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  separate  energy  tuner.  The  arrival  time  to  the  gas  target  for  the  pump  pulse, 
ignitor,  and  heater  can  be  varied  by  controlling  the  corresponding  delay  lines.  The  time 
separation  among  those  three  pulses  has  to  be  optimized  to  create  the  optimal  plasma 
guiding  condition  for  the  pump  pulse.  A  vacuum  chamber  with  a  size  of  30”  x30”  xl6.2” 
and  related  vacuum,  gas,  signal  control  and  CCD  systems  for  running  experiments  have 
been  constructed.  The  vacuum  chamber  can  be  pumped  down  to  ^10-4  torr  in  30  mins 
and  finally  reaches  the  pressure  of  3.3xl0-5  torr  after  pumping  for  5  hours.  Diagnostics 
for  the  plasma  waveguide  have  been  set  up  surrounding  the  experimental  chamber. 

Figure  3.4  shows  the  detail  of  the  experimental  layout  designed  for  experiments 
with  plasma  waveguides.  A  gas  nozzle  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  chamber,  producing 
supersonic  gas  flow  as  the  target  for  the  laser  shaping  of  plasma  waveguide.  The  pump 
pulse  is  converted  into  the  radially  polarization  state  and  then  directed  to  pass  through 
the  waveguide  produced  in  the  gas  target.  Propagating  perpendicularly  to  the  pump 
pulse,  the  ignitor  is  horizontally  imaged  with  a  demagnification  factor  of  5-10  of  the 
mask  pattern  (depending  on  the  variable  distance  between  the  imaging  lens  and  the 
gas  target)  and  vertically  focused  by  a  cylindrical  lens  pair  onto  the  neutral  gas  target. 
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FIGURE  3.5:  (a)  Experimental  setup  in  the  vacuum  chamber:  gas  jet  (at  center),  pump 
beam  line  (red),  ignitor  beam  line  (purple)  and  image  system  (orange),  heater  beam 
line  (green),  side  scattering  image  (blue),  interferometer  probe  beam  (pink,  the  relay 
image/longitudinal  shadowgram  (fuchsia)  and  the  transverse  shadowgram  (light  green), 
(b)  Illustration  for  the  propagation  of  probe  beams  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
shadowgrams  when  diagnosing  a  plasma  structure  above  the  gas  nozzle. 


Using  a  spatially  varying  intensity  pattern  that  is  sufficiently  intense  to  ionize  the  gas, 
plasma  with  relatively  low  electron  densities  are  produced  where  the  laser  intensity  is 
sufficiently  high.  The  gas  target  is  subsequently  irradiated  by  another  160-ps,  160-mJ 
heater  pulse  which  propagates  orthogonally  with  respect  to  the  ignitor.  The  heater  is 
focused  and  imaged  to  a  line-focus  to  overlap  the  plasma  produced  by  the  ignitor  for 
further  heating  and  ionizing  of  the  plasma  through  the  inverse  bremsstrahlung  (IB)  heat¬ 
ing  mechanism.  The  increased  temperature  near  the  beam  axis  induces  hydrodynamic 
expansion  of  the  plasma  starting  from  the  center  of  the  plasma  column,  lowering  the 
on-axis  electron  density  and  forming  a  proper  density  profile  to  guide  pump  laser  pulses 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  a  few  ns  later.  The  heater  pulse  energy  and  the  time  delay 
between  the  heater  pulse  and  the  radially  polarized  pump  pulse  need  to  be  optimized 
to  realize  the  guiding  condition.  The  axial  plasma  structure  can  be  controlled  by  the 
mask  pattern  for  the  ignitor.  The  imaging  system  for  ignitor  is  designed  to  monitor  the 
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Figure  3.6:  Experimentally  obtained  (a)  interferogram  and  (b)  side  scattering  image 
of  a  N  plasma  column  produced  by  a  laser  pulse  with  the  peak  intensity  4.8  x  1016  W / cm2 
at  a  700  psi  backing  pressure  of  the  N  gas  to  the  gas  valve.  Interferograms  (c)  with  a 
N  plasma  column  with  100  psi  backing  pressure  and  (d)  without  plasma  in  the  target 
space;  (e)  retrieved  plasma  density  distribution  from  (c)  and  (d). 

on-target  intensity  pattern  for  laser  pulse  shaping.  The  shaped  axial-structure  of  plasma 
waveguide  can  be  diagnosed  by  the  side  scattering  image  system,  the  transverse  shad- 
owgraphic  image  system,  and  the  interferometer.  In  addition,  the  guiding  effect  of  the 
laser  pulse  in  the  plasma  waveguide  can  be  measured  by  the  relay  image  system,  setting 
the  image  plane  at  the  exit  of  the  plasma  waveguide.  Figure  3.5(a)  shows  the  practical 
state  of  the  DLA  experimental  station.  In  experiments,  a  probe  beam  propagating  along 
the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  plasma  structure  can  be  used  to  diagnose  the  transverse 
distribution  of  plasma  by  recording  the  longitudinal  shadowgram  depicted  in  Fig.  3.5. 
This  longitudinal  shadowgraphic  image  can  be  obtained  by  bypassing  the  pump  beam 
to  the  focusing  lens  and  then  imaging  the  beam  intensity  distribution  at  the  end  of  the 
gas  jet  via  the  relay  imaging  lens.  Figure  3.5(b)  illustrates  the  propagation  directions  of 
the  two  probe  beams  with  respect  to  the  created  plasma  structure  when  they  are  used 
to  take  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  shadowgraphic  images  above  the  gas  nozzle. 

The  side  scattering  and  the  interferometry  have  been  employed  in  previous  exper¬ 
iments  [2,  11,  12,  13]  as  powerful  in-situ  diagnostics  techniques  for  characterizing  the 
density-modulated  structure  of  fabricated  plasma  waveguides.  Figure  3.6  illustrates  the 
proof-of-principle  results  for  measuring  plasma  columns  that  are  created  by  passing  2.3- 
mJ,  40-fs  linearly  polarized  laser  pulses  with  10-pm  focal  spot  diameter  through  a  N  gas 
target.  A  gas  pulse  valve  with  a  1.4-mm  conical  nozzle  is  used  to  produce  the  N  gas 
target  for  experiments.  With  a  700-psi  backing  pressure  to  the  gas  valve,  Fig.  3.6(a)  and 
(b)  shows  the  side  scattering  image  and  the  corresponding  interferogram  of  a  ionized  N 
plasma  for  comparison.  In  this  case,  the  peak  intensity  of  the  laser  pulse  was  estimated 
to  be  4.8xl016  W/cm2,  sufficiently  intense  to  ionize  N  atoms  to  the  fifth  ionization 
state  by  the  tunneling  ionization  mechanism.  The  recorded  interferograms  can  be  used 
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Figure  3.7:  Stainless  steel  mask  is  used  to  create  the  ignitor  intensity  modulation 
with  a  (a)  constant  and  (b)  chirped  period,  (c)  On-target  ignitor  intensity  patterns 
with  various  mask  pattern. 


to  retrieve  the  plasma  density  distribution  by  use  of  numerical  methods.  The  Abel  trans¬ 
formation  method  is  utilized  to  estimate  the  2-D  plasma  density  profile  with  cylindrical 
symmetry,  with  an  example  provided  in  Fig.  3.6(c)-(e).  The  interferogram  taken  with 
a  generated  plasma  column  by  100  psi  backing  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.6(c),  while 
Fig.  3.6(d)  represents  the  null  test  (without  plasma).  Two  sets  of  data  are  processed 
using  a  numerical  algorithm  to  calculate  the  spatial  phase  shift  and  the  spatial  electron 
density  distribution,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.6(e).  From  those  results,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
on-target  peak  electron  density  is  approximately  1019  electrons/cm3  at  100  psi  backing 
pressure.  The  interferometer  and  the  analysis  of  electron  plasma  density  allows  us  to 
monitor  the  structure  of  the  created  plasma  waveguide.  In  those  tests,  the  magnification 
factor  is  set  to  approximately  3  for  the  side  scattering  image  of  the  laser  light  and  the 
shadowgram  of  the  plasma  to  observe  the  plasma  distribution  in  the  entire  gas  target 
region.  The  interferogram  is  used  to  observe  the  detailed  plasma  distribution  in  the 
plasma  waveguide  structure  with  a  larger  magnification  factor  of  8. 

The  image  system  for  the  ignitor  has  been  designed  to  monitor  the  on-target  in¬ 
tensity  pattern,  and  its  image  plane  is  carefully  aligned  on  top  of  the  gas  nozzle  center. 
Figure  3.7(a)  shows  an  example  stainless  steel  mask  having  the  duty-on  width  of  2-mm 
and  the  duty-off  width  of  1-mm,  with  a  constant  modulation  period.  With  a  demagnifi¬ 
cation  of  10  by  the  imaging  lens,  the  corresponding  on-target  ignitor  intensity  pattern, 
measured  by  the  ignitor  beam  image  system,  is  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  3.7(c)  for 
a  7-mJ  ignitor  pulse.  By  using  a  mask  with  chirped  duty  period,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.7(b), 
ignitor  intensity  patterns  with  an  increasing  and  a  decreasing  modulation  periods  can 
be  obtained,  as  shown  in  the  middle  and  lower  section  of  Fig.  3.7(c),  respectively.  In 
experiments,  the  ignitor  beam  energy  can  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  60  mJ,  which 
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produces  sufficiently  high  intensity  to  ionize  the  gas  target  and  produce  seed  electrons 
in  the  specified  spatial  regions. 

3.2  Experimental  results  in  production  of  plasma  channels 

3.2.1  Fabrication  of  argon  plasma  channels 

Based  on  the  ignitor-heater  scheme,  a  demonstration  of  optical  fabrication  of  plasma 
channels  was  performed  with  Ar  gas  target.  Compared  to  He  and  N,  Ar  exhibits  a  lower 
optical  ionization  threshold  and  a  larger  cross  section  for  the  collisional  IB  heating 
mechanism.  Both  of  those  characteristics  help  to  obtain  high-density  plasma  (>1018 
cm-3)  and  effectively  drive  its  hydrodynamic  expansion  with  the  laser  pulse  energies 
provided  by  the  used  laser  system.  In  the  experiments,  the  Ar  gas  jet  was  produced  by 
a  1.6-mm  long  slit  nozzle,  in  which  a  1.2-mm  flat-top  density  profile  can  be  obtained. 
The  ignitor  beam  was  focused  to  a  line  of  ~6-mm  full  length  in  the  target  plane  with 
a  vertical  width  of  20  pm  FWHM.  The  heater  beam  was  focused  into  a  line  of  ~9-mm 
full  length  on  the  target.  The  lengths  of  ignitor  and  heater  line  foci  are  chosen  to  be 
longer  than  the  gas  jet  length,  so  that  more  uniformly  distributed  laser  intensities  of 
the  two  beams  in  the  target  space  can  be  obtained.  It  was  experimentally  observed 
that  the  stability  of  the  produced  plasma  density  profiles  can  be  improved  when  longer 
full  lengths  of  the  ignitor  and  heater  were  applied.  Increasing  the  density  of  the  gas 
also  helped  to  improve  the  stability  of  plasma  density  profiles;  therefore,  the  Ar  backing 
pressure  of  750  psi  was  selected  to  be  fed  into  the  gas  valve  for  all  experiments. 

With  3.7-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  Fig.  3.8(a)  shows  the  measured  transverse 
and  longitudinal  shadowgrams  of  an  Ar  plasma  channel,  while  the  fringe  shifts  in  the 
corresponding  interferogram  reveal  the  plasma  distribution  across  the  central  region. 
The  ignitor- heater  separation  is  100  ps  and  the  probe  delay  of  1.5  ns  after  the  ignitor 
was  used  to  record  the  shadowgrams  and  interferograms.  The  transverse  and  longitudi¬ 
nal  shadowgrams  have  spatial  resolutions  of  1.23  pm/pixel  and  0.91  pm/pixel,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  the  interferogram  was  measured  with  a  resolution  of  0.59  pm/pixel.  Unless 
specifically  mentioned,  the  scales  of  the  shadowgram  and  interferogram  images  shown  in 
Fig.  3.8(a)  and  the  above  delays  between  the  ignitor,  heater  and  probe  pulses  are  used  in 
the  remainder  of  the  measured  results  described  in  this  chapter.  Figure  3.8(b)  indicates 
that  a  weakly  ionized  plasma,  with  a  density  below  the  sensitivity  of  the  interferogram 
(<1018  cm-3),  was  produced  when  only  the  ignitor  was  introduced  into  the  target  space. 
The  36-mJ  heater  was  not  able  to  measurably  ionize  the  Ar  gas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.8(c). 

With  a  fixed  ignitor  energy  of  3.7  mJ,  effect  of  varying  the  heater  energy  between 
22.8-58.5  mJ  on  Ar  plasma  channel  production  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.9(a).  It  can  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  enhanced  heating  and  ionization  process  via  the  IB  mechanism  increased 
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Figure  3.8:  (a)  Transverse  (upper)  and  longitudinal  (right)  shadowgrams  of  the  Ar 
plasma  channel  produced  with  3.7-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  along  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  interferogram  (lower)  sampling  the  central  region.  With  the  same  parameters, 
transverse  shadowgrams  are  shown  in  cases  when  only  the  (b)  ignitor  and  (c)  heater 
was  used.  Detailed  parameters  are  provided  in  the  text. 

the  density  of  the  plasma  channel  when  the  heater  energy  was  raised  from  22.8  mJ  to 
36  mJ.  The  heater  alone  can  ionize  the  Ar  gas  when  its  energy  is  higher  than  47.5  mJ, 
as  shown  in  the  corresponding  shadowgrams.  In  the  case  of  58.5-mJ  heater,  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  shadowgram  indicates  that  the  heater  can  even  ionize  the  gas  atoms  over  a  much 
larger  space  than  that  made  by  the  ignitor.  However,  this  random  ionization  process 
made  by  the  energetic,  long  heater  pulse  significantly  shapes  the  structure  of  the  created 
plasma  channel,  which  hinders  the  transfer  of  heater  energy  into  the  IB  process  that  can 
further  increase  the  plasma  density  and  temperature  of  the  gas  region  previously  irra¬ 
diated  by  the  ignitor.  Similar  results  were  obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.9(b),  when  a 
higher  ignitor  energy  of  6.3  mJ  was  introduced.  As  a  consequence,  a  well-shaped  plasma 
waveguide  density  profile  cannot  be  achieved  by  increasing  the  heating  energy  with  the 
current  focusing  of  //5  for  the  heater,  since  the  ionization  of  gas  by  the  heater  itself 
limits  the  heating  efficiency  of  plasma  for  waveguide  production.  The  unfavorable  ion¬ 
ization  process  made  by  the  heater  can  be  mitigated  by  using  tighter  focusing  (smaller  / 
of  the  focusing  lens)  for  the  heater,  from  which  the  Rayleigh  region,  where  the  focused 
heater  beam  exhibits  high  intensity  capable  of  ionizing  the  gas  atoms,  can  be  reduced. 
The  other  solution  is  to  use  an  axicon  optical  element  to  produce  the  line  focus  for  the 
heater  beam  [11,  12]  .  Since  the  heater  pulse  energy  is  concentrated  from  the  radial 
direction  when  the  axicon  is  used,  the  unfavorable  ionization  process  does  not  happen 
outside  the  focal  region,  which  usually  has  a  diameter  <20  pm.  The  limited  heating 
efficiency  of  plasma  by  the  heater  also  limits  the  stability  of  the  density  profile  of  the 
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Figure  3.9:  Transverse  (left)  and  longitudinal  (right)  shadowgrams,  along  with  the 
interferogram  (center)  measured  for  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  heater  energy  on  Ar 
plasma  channel  production  when  the  ignitor  energy  was  set  to  (a)  3.7  mJ  and  (b)  6.3  mJ. 
The  other  parameters  were  the  same  as  those  producing  the  results  in  Fig.  3.8. 


produced  plasma  channels.  With  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  Fig.  3.10  shows  the 
transverse  shadowgrams  and  interferograms  corresponding  to  5  consecutively  produced 
Ar  plasma  channels.  The  results  show  significant  variation  of  the  length  and  plasma 
density  distribution.  The  stability  of  produced  plasma  channels  should  be  improved 
when  a  increased  heating  efficiency  of  plasma  is  achieved. 

The  time  separation  between  the  ignitor  and  heater  pulse  can  be  optimized  in  order 
to  achieve  a  higher  plasma  heating  efficiency.  When  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater 
pulses  are  applied,  Fig.  3.11  shows  the  measured  shadowgrams  and  interferograms  with 
various  ignitor-heater  time  delays.  From  the  longitudinal  shadowgrams,  it  was  observed 
that  the  heating  of  plasma  is  more  efficient  when  the  delay  is  longer  than  67  ps,  which  is 
approximately  one-third  of  the  heater  pulse  duration  (160  ps).  When  the  delay  becomes 
longer  than  133  ps,  the  collisional  IB  heating  and  ionization  process  then  extend  the  high 
plasma  density  region  toward  the  region  above  the  channel,  where  the  heater  arrives 
first  and  interacts  with  the  seed  plasma  electrons  created  by  the  ignitor.  Since  the 
optical-field  ionization  process  initiated  by  the  ignitor  also  heats  the  plasma  to  some  low 
temperature,  a  longer  heater  delay  allow  more  seed  electrons  move  to  the  outer  radial 
region  and  then  interact  with  the  heater.  Thus,  the  IB  process  occurs  at  a  larger  radial 
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Figure  3.10:  With  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  the  (a)  transverse  shadowgrams 
and  (b)  corresponding  interferograms  for  a  series  of  5  measured  Ar  plasma  channels. 
The  other  parameters  were  the  same  as  those  those  producing  the  results  in  Fig.  3.8. 


FIGURE  3.11:  Transverse  (left)  and  longitudinal  (right)  shadowgrams,  along  with  the 
interferogram  (center)  measured  when  studying  the  effect  of  the  heater  delay  on  Ar 
plasma  channel  production  with  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater.  The  other  parameters 
were  the  same  as  those  producing  the  results  in  Fig.  3.8. 


distance.  Using  a  tightly  focused  heater  beam  can  inhibit  the  IB  process  induced  in  the 
regions  away  from  the  waveguide,  since  the  heater  intensity  occurring  away  from  focus 
(the  center  of  the  plasma  channel)  is  reduced. 

Time-resolved  variations  of  plasma  density  profile  can  be  observed  by  changing  the 
delay  of  the  shadowgram  and  interferogram  probe  pulse  with  respect  to  the  ignitor  pulse. 
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Figure  3.12:  With  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  (a)  measured  transverse  shad¬ 
owgrams  and  interferograms  of  Ar  plasma  channels  for  various  probe  delays  and  (b) 
retrieved  plasma  density  profiles  around  the  density  peaks  at  selected  probe  delays. 
The  other  parameters  were  the  same  as  those  producing  the  results  in  Fig.  3.8. 


With  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  Fig.  3.12(a)  shows  the  measured  shadowgrams 
and  interferograms  with  various  ignitor-probe  delays.  The  radial  plasma  electron  profiles 
retrieved  from  the  measured  interferograms  around  their  density  peak  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3.12(b)  for  selected  probe  delays.  The  results  show  that  a  rapid  increase  of  plasma 
electron  density  occurs  in  the  period  of  200-500  ps  after  the  arrival  of  the  ignitor  pulse. 
Afterwards,  the  expansion  of  plasma  shifts  the  density  peak  to  a  larger  radial  position, 
until  a  delay  of  ^1500  ps. 

Using  of  6.3-mJ  ignitor,  36-mJ  heater,  and  an  ignitor-heater  delay  of  100  ps, 
Fig.  3.13  shows  the  intensity-modulated  ignitor  pattern  and  the  corresponding  trans¬ 
verse  shadowgrams  and  interferograms  of  the  density-modulated  Ar  plasma  structure. 
The  ignitor  pattern  was  created  by  passing  the  ignitor  through  the  left  side  of  the  chipped 
mask  shown  in  Fig.  3.7(b)  and  then  imaging  the  ignitor  with  a  demagnification  of  5  on 
the  target  plane.  The  resulting  shadowgrams  and  interferograms  confirm  the  prediction 
that  the  plasma  is  produced  in  the  regions  where  the  ignitor  and  heater  are  spatially 
overlapped.  As  long  as  the  heating  efficiency  can  be  improved,  it  is  expected  the  ef¬ 
fective  hydrodynamic  expansion  of  plasma  can  evolve  into  a  density-modulated  plasma 
waveguide  to  guide  laser  pulse  for  DLA  in  future  experiments. 
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Figure  3.13:  With  6.3-mJ  ignitor  and  36-mJ  heater,  intensity-modulated  ignitor  (up¬ 
per)  and  the  measured  transverse  shadowgrams  (center)  and  interferograms  (lower)  of 
the  corresponding  Ar  plasma  structure.  The  other  parameters  were  the  same  as  those 
producing  the  results  in  Fig.  3.8. 

3.2.2  Conclusions  drawn  from  experimental  results 

By  using  the  ignitor-heater  scheme  in  the  90°  geometry,  in  which  the  heater  prop¬ 
agates  orthogonally  with  respect  to  the  ignitor  through  the  gas  target,  production  of 
density-modulated  plasma  channels  has  been  demonstrated  with  Ar  plasma.  Experimen¬ 
tal  results  show  that  an  important  challenge  that  has  to  be  overcome  is  the  ionization  of 
gas  atoms  by  the  heater  itself.  If  the  heater  produces  the  ionization,  the  IB  heating  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  existing  plasma  created  by  the  ignitor  can  be  significantly  inhibited.  Since  the 
heater  has  been  focused  by  the  lens  with  a  relatively  long  focal  length  (// 5),  the  heater 
is  capable  of  ionizing  the  Ar  atoms  over  a  large  region  when  its  energy  is  greater  than 
45  mJ.  As  a  consequence,  the  IB  process  becomes  less  effective  in  further  increasing  the 
density  and  driving  the  hydrodynamic  expansion  of  the  existing  plasma  that  are  required 
for  the  formation  of  a  high-quality  plasma  waveguide.  To  prevent  the  unfavorable  ioniza¬ 
tion  of  gas  made  by  the  heater  and  improve  the  IB  heating  efficiency,  a  modification  for 
the  current  heater  configuration  should  be  performed  to  reduce  the  focal  length  f  such 
as  using  a  lens  with  a  focal  length  <5  cm,  for  line  focusing.  Therefore,  the  volume  where 
the  heater  intensity  reaches  the  ionization  threshold  can  be  considerably  reduced  and 
the  spatially  overlapped  IB  heated  space  produced  the  ignitor  and  heater  can  be  smaller. 
In  addition,  the  heater  focusing  lens  can  be  replaced  by  an  axicon,  which  focuses  the 
heater  pulse  from  the  radial  direction.  In  this  configuration,  seed  electrons  are  created 
by  the  transversely  projected  ignitor  and  then  heated  by  the  heater  line  focus  made  by 
an  axicon.  Once  a  high  IB  heating  efficiency  is  achieved  for  driving  the  expansion  of 
plasma,  a  optimized  plasma  density  profile  [11,  13,  15,  16]  with  a  high  on-axis  density 
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>1019  cm-3  and  a  density  barrier  >5xl018  cm-3  that  fulfills  the  guiding  condition  for 
the  laser  pulse  can  be  realized.  When  a  intensity-modulated  ignitor  is  introduced  on 
the  Ar  target,  the  experimental  results  demonstrate  that  a  density- modulated  plasma 
structure  can  be  fabricated  via  the  ignitor-heater  scheme.  This  result  provides  the  proof- 
of-principle  foundation  for  producing  the  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides  via  the 
laser  machining  technique  for  future  DLA  experiments. 


3.3  Micrometer-scale  supersonic  gas  jet  design,  simulation 
and  fabrication 

The  proposed  DLA  scheme  requires  a  micrometer-scale  supersonic  gas  jet  nozzle. 
In  prior  work  a  variety  of  gas  nozzles  have  been  used,  including  the  cryogenic  systems 
with  atomic  clusters  that  allow  the  use  of  wire  obstructions  to  define  the  gas  density 
modulation  [11,  12].  A  strong  motivation  exists  to  reduce  the  system  complexity  by 
operating  at  room  temperature,  but  this  requires  an  effort  to  design,  simulate,  fabricate, 
and  evaluate  the  performance  of  appropriate  supersonic  gas  nozzles.  We  simulated  and 
optimized  the  production  of  a  uniform  gas  density  profile  at  a  specified  distance  from 
the  nozzle  and  started  developing  fabrication  methods  that  involve  the  use  of  additive 
manufacturing.  Nitrogen  and  helium  serve  as  the  gas  jet  medium  in  simulations  and 
experiments.  Simulations  for  determination  of  the  supersonic  gas  jet  dimensions  and 
resultant  gas  profile  are  conducted  using  the  COMSOL  multiphysics  software  with  high 
Mach  number  fluid  modeling  physics.  Micrometer  gas  jet  nozzle  prototype  manufac¬ 
turing  is  pursued  through  direct  digital  manufacturing  techniques  using  stainless  steel, 
titanium,  and  amorphous  thermoplastic  polyetherimide  materials. 

An  example  of  a  de  Laval  nozzle  designed  for  this  research  is  depicted  in  Figure  3.14. 
In  (a),  the  side  profile  of  the  nozzle  with  the  direction  of  fluid  flow  from  left  to  right  is 
shown.  The  flow  constricts  to  the  narrowest  point  of  the  design,  or  the  critical  point, 
and  then  expands  after  the  critical  point  to  increase  the  flow  velocity  and  reduce  the 
fluid  density.  In  (b),  the  transition  from  left  to  right  of  the  flow  from  a  cylindrical  pipe 
to  a  rectangular  outlet  is  depicted,  which  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  design  to  obtain 
the  requisite  gas  density  profile.  The  most  important  consideration  for  the  design  of  a 
de  Laval  nozzle  for  this  research  is  the  ratio  of  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  critical 
point  and  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  outlet.  The  ratio  of  the  static  reservoir  pressure 
to  the  backing  pressure  of  nearly  perfect  vacuum  is  kept  high  enough  to  ensure  the  fluid 
remains  supersonic  throughout  the  nozzle  from  the  critical  point  to  the  exit.  Ensuring 
the  fluid  remains  supersonic  within  the  nozzle  reduces  shock  wave  generation  in  the 
nozzle  and  provides  a  large  degree  of  freedom  regarding  the  length  and  shape  of  the 
expansion  portion  of  the  nozzle.  The  inlet  portion  is  fixed  as  a  1  mm  diameter  pipe  and 
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Figure  3.14:  An  example  de  Laval  nozzle  designed  to  produce  the  gas  profile  for  an 
optical  plasma  waveguide.  The  nozzle  begins  as  a  cylindrical  flow  at  the  left,  and  tran¬ 
sitions  to  rectangular  flow  at  the  critical  point;  (a)  parallel  projection  of  the  nozzle;  (b) 
transparent  offset  projection  of  the  nozzle  that  shows  the  transition  from  a  cylindrical 
flow  system  to  an  asymmetric  rectangular  flow  system. 


Figure  3.15:  Offset  transparent  rendering  of  the  de  Laval  micrometer-scale  supersonic 
gas  jet  used  in  DLA  experiments. 

thus  the  diameter  of  the  constriction  to  the  critical  point  must  be  smaller  than  1  mm  to 
operate  in  the  critical  flow  conditions. 

The  de  Laval  nozzle  depicted  in  Fig.  3.14  is  integrated  into  a  metal  body  for  in¬ 
tegration  with  the  DLA  experiment.  Figure  3.15  is  an  offset,  transparent  rendering  of 
the  nozzle  design  used  in  the  experiment  with  the  de  Laval  nozzle  visible  within  the 
structure.  The  cylindrical  entry  into  the  de  Laval  nozzle  is  aligned  with  the  1  mm  di¬ 
ameter  flow  feed  pipe  from  the  static  reservoir.  The  nozzle  transitions  to  a  rectangular 
configuration  at  the  critical  point  and  the  exit  slit  is  visible  at  the  top  of  the  expansion 
section.  The  four  mounting  screw  slots  are  visible  in  the  base  with  the  nozzle  exit  slit  at 
the  top  of  the  expansion  section.  The  inlet  diameter  for  both  nozzles  is  2  mm,  whereas 
the  inlet  pipe  feed  has  a  1  mm  diameter.  The  nozzle  is  designed  this  way  to  prevent 
any  constriction  of  the  1  mm  diameter  feed  pipe  from  any  misalignment  of  the  mounting 
hardware.  The  nozzle  gradually  constricts  to  a  1  mm  diameter  prior  to  the  constriction 
to  the  critical  point  diameter  of  0.6  mm. 
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Figure  3.16:  Depiction  of  the  model  for  the  frictional  pressure  loss  simulation.  The 
inlet  boundary  condition  is  identified  by  the  blue  disk  in  the  right  image.  The  inlet 
feed  pipe  is  10  mm  in  length  with  a  1  mm  diameter.  The  constriction  to  the  critical 
point  is  4  mm  in  length  and  constricts  from  a  2  mm  diameter  to  a  0.6  mm  diameter. 

3.3.1  Finite  element  analysis  for  nozzle  design 

The  finite  element  analysis  consisted  of  simulating  the  micrometer-scale  supersonic 
slit  jet  design  to  evaluate  the  first  principles  analysis.  These  simulations  were  completed 
using  COMSOL  Multiphysics  software.  Only  the  simulations  of  the  nitrogen  slit  jet 
design  are  presented  here,  but  the  same  analysis  was  also  applied  to  the  helium  nozzle. 
The  simulations  were  initially  focused  on  the  expansion  portion  of  the  de  Laval  nozzles 
and  the  gas  expansion  behavior  upon  exiting  the  nozzle  and  expanding  into  the  vacuum 
chamber.  The  outlet  boundary  conditions  were  set  to  simulate  the  conditions  inside  the 
vacuum  chamber.  Frictional  pressure  loss  simulations  introduced  a  feed  pipe  structure  to 
analyze  the  friction  effects  in  the  flow  system  that  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  isentropic 
first  principles  analysis. 

The  model  for  the  frictional  pressure  loss  simulation  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.16.  The 
outlet  boundary  conditions  for  the  square  vacuum  chamber  remain  the  same  as  the 
initial  simulation  model.  A  10  mm  length  of  a  1  mm  diameter  inlet  pipe  with  an 
additional  4  mm  constriction  to  the  critical  point  has  been  incorporated  in  the  model  to 
represent  the  flow  length  from  the  pulse  valve  to  the  critical  point.  The  inlet  boundary 
condition  is  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  inlet  pipe,  represented  by  the  highlighted  blue 
disk  in  Fig.  3.16. 

There  is  a  2  mm  rectangular  extension  at  the  end  of  the  expanding  portion  of  the 
de  Laval  nozzle.  This  extension  maintains  the  designed  exit  cross  sectional  area  and  is 
added  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  outlet  gas  density  more  uniform  across  the  top.  The 
frictional  effects  of  this  extension  on  the  outlet  gas  density  are  also  accounted  for  in  the 
simulation.  The  4  mm  length  constricted  portion  constricts  from  a  2  mm  diameter  to 
a  1  mm  diameter  and  then  to  the  0.6  mm  diameter  critical  point.  The  2  mm  diameter 
flow  section  was  designed  into  the  nozzle  to  avoid  any  blockage  of  the  1  mm  diameter 
inlet  point  when  the  nozzle  is  mounted  to  the  support  structure  in  the  vacuum  chamber. 
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Table  3.1:  Static  reservoir  pressure  and  temperature  with  the  inlet  flow  pipe  diameter 
and  critical  point  diameter  used  for  the  helium  and  nitrogen  de  Laval  nozzle  solutions. 


Pressure  [psi] 

Temperature  [K] 

Inlet  diameter  [mm] 

Critical  point  diameter  [mm] 

100 

293 

i 

0.6 

This  simulation  is  driven  by  the  gas  reservoir  conditions  given  in  Table  3.1  and  provides 
for  the  effects  of  frictional  pressure  loss  on  the  outlet  gas  density  profile. 

The  target  outlet  gas  number  density  for  the  supersonic  slit  jet  is  1.25  x  1019  cm-3. 
COMSOL  Multiphysics  plots  gas  density  in  units  of  mass  density,  kg/m3,  and  does  not 
have  the  option  to  plot  in  units  of  number  density.  For  the  analysis  of  the  outlet  density 
in  this  section,  the  gas  number  density  for  the  supersonic  slit  jet  is  converted  to  be  equal 
to  0.58147  kg/m3  used  in  COMSOL.  The  desired  shape  of  the  outlet  gas  density  profile 
is  a  flat  density  across  the  top  at  500  pm  above  the  nozzle  exit,  with  a  width  of  at  least 
500  pm  perpendicular  to  the  pump  pulse  propa-  gation  axis.  The  desired  length  of  the 
gas  profile  in  line  with  the  pump  pulse  beam  propagation  axis  is  2  mm.  This  profile 
provides  a  uniform  spatial  gas  density  for  optical  plasma  wave  guide  generation. 

3.3. 1.1  Frictional  pressure  loss  simulation  with  stability  extension 

The  frictional  pressure  loss  simulation  accounts  for  the  wall  friction  effects  on  the 
flow  system  from  the  pulsed  valve  exit  to  the  critical  point.  The  simulation  with  the 
profile  stability  extension  includes  the  2  mm  extension  at  the  end  of  the  expansion 
length  designed  to  stabilize  the  density  profile.  To  accomplish  this,  several  sections  were 
added  to  the  initial  simulation  model  to  take  the  wall  friction  of  the  flow  system  in 
consideration.  Figure  3.16  shows  the  frictional  pressure  loss  simulation  model  with  the 
direction  of  flow  from  left  to  right.  A  10  mm  length  of  a  1  mm  diameter  pipe  is  added 
to  represent  the  flow  system  from  the  pulsed  valve  to  the  nozzle  mount.  The  nozzle 
constriction  from  a  2  mm  diameter  flow  to  a  0.6  mm  diameter  critical  point  is  added 
after  the  10  mm  pipe  length.  Figure  3.17  shows  the  target  density  isosurface  profile 
plot  for  the  nitrogen  frictional  pressure  loss  simulation  with  a  designed  reservoir  static 
pressure  of  100  psi.  These  results  indicate  that  the  target  density  is  achieved  prior  to 
the  nozzle  exit  plane  and  within  the  vacuum  chamber  due  to  the  effects  of  wall  friction 
on  the  fluid  flow.  There  is  also  a  distinct  dip  in  density  profile  in  the  center  of  the  flow 
system  due  to  the  wall  friction. 

Using  the  same  design  dimensions  for  the  nitrogen  nozzle,  the  simulated  reservoir 
static  pressure  was  increased  incrementally  until  the  target  density  profile  was  achieved 
beyond  the  nozzle  exit  plane  and  in  the  vacuum  chamber.  These  results  can  be  seen  in 
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Figure  3.17:  Nitrogen  nozzle  target  gas  density  isosurface  plot  from  the  frictional 
pressure  loss  simulation  with  a  100  psi  reservoir  pressure.  The  target  gas  density  is 
reached  within  the  nozzle  expansion  chamber  prior  to  the  exit  into  the  vacuum  chamber. 
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Figure  3.18:  Nitrogen  nozzle  target  gas  density  isosurface  plot  from  the  frictional 
pressure  loss  simulation  with  a  190  psi  reservoir  pressure.  The  target  gas  density  is 
reached  after  the  nozzle  exit  in  the  vacuum  chamber. 


Figure  3.18,  where  a  reservoir  static  pressure  of  190  psi  resulted  in  achievement  of  the 
target  density  profile  approximately  400  pm  above  the  exit  plane. 

Figure  3.19  is  a  plot  of  the  outlet  nitrogen  gas  density  by  height  above  the  outlet. 
The  horizontal  axis  of  the  plot  corresponds  to  the  width  of  the  slit  jet  perpendicular 
to  the  pump  pulse  propagation  axis.  The  vertical  axis  of  the  plot  is  the  nitrogen  gas 
mass  density.  The  height  that  the  profile  reaches  the  target  density  is  400  pm  above  the 
exit  plane,  which  is  below  the  target  height  of  500  pm.  This  is  acceptable  because  the 
laser  can  be  lowered  to  400  pm  above  the  outlet.  However,  the  slit  jet  structure  could 
obstruct  the  pump  pulse  in  this  configuration.  The  density  profile  width  normal  to  the 
pump  pulse  propagation  axis  is  approximately  200  pm  and  the  desired  width  is  500  pm. 

3.3. 1.2  Mach  number  and  shock  wave  analysis 

Shock  waves  are  a  spontaneous  change  in  fluid  flow  conditions  where  the  velocity 
decreases  and  the  pressure  increases  sharply  [17].  Shock  waves  can  only  occur  if  the 
initial  flow  is  supersonic.  Shock  waves  significant  to  the  design  of  a  supersonic  flow 
system  because  a  shoe  kwave  can  deform  or  redirect  the  flow  in  the  system,  and  in 
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Figure  3.19:  Nitrogen  gas  density  at  various  heights  across  the  width  of  the  nitrogen 
nozzle  outlet  for  the  frictional  pressure  loss  simulation  with  the  2  mm  straight  extension 
at  190  psi  reservoir  pressure.  The  target  nitrogen  gas  density  is  reached  at  400  pm  above 
the  center  of  the  slit  jet  outlet. 

this  particular  case  disrupt  the  form  or  position  of  the  target  density  profile.  A  shock 
wave  will  occur  in  the  flow  system  under  consideration  only  beyond  the  critical  point, 
after  the  fluid  has  accelerated  above  Mach  1  and  if  it  then  decelerates  below  supersonic 
velocity.  This  means  that  the  primary  region  of  concern  when  considering  shock  waves 
is  the  expansion  length  of  the  nozzle  after  the  critical  point  or  choke  point  where  the 
fluid  is  supersonic. 

Shock  waves  can  be  generated  by  three  factors  in  this  supersonic  gas  jet  design; 
deformities  in  the  wall  surface  that  disrupt  the  flow,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  that  makes  the  flow  nonlinear,  or  a  deceleration  of  the  flow  due  to  excessive  backing 
pressure  present  in  the  vacuum  chamber.  Deformities  in  the  wall  surface  can  be  any 
discontinuity  in  the  material  that  makes  the  wall  not  smooth.  These  deformities  can 
arise  through  the  manufacturing  process,  corrosion,  or  any  damage  to  the  interior  surface 
of  the  nozzle.  Deviations  from  the  linear  flow  occur  due  to  significant  changes  of  geometry 
or  cross  sectional  area  of  he  flow  system.  Finally,  if  the  reservoir  pressure  to  backing 
pressure  ratio  is  not  high  enough,  then  the  fluid  may  decelerate  below  Mach  1  after  the 
critical  point  prior  to  the  exit  plane  and  cause  a  shock  wave  within  the  expansion  length. 

Figure  3.20  are  isosurface  plots  of  the  supersonic  regions  from  Mach  1  to  Mach  3  for 
the  nitrogen  supersonic  gas  jet  nozzle  without  the  stability  extension  at  180  psi  static 
reservoir  pressure.  The  flow  appears  to  develop  into  a  fully  supersonic  flow  after  the 
critical  point  and  continues  to  accelerate  into  the  vacuum  chamber,  which  is  ideal.  The 
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Figure  3.20:  Isosurface  3D  plot  of  the  supersonic  velocity  regions  from  Mach  1  to  Mach 
3  for  the  nitrogen  supersonic  gas  jet  nozzle  without  the  stability  extension  at  a  180  psi 
static  reservoir  pressure.  The  scale  indicates  the  Mach  number  and  corresponding  color 
per  isosurface.  The  left  image  displays  the  continuous  acceleration  from  the  critical 
point.  The  right  image  depicts  the  expanding  and  accelerating  gas  in  the  vacuum 
chamber  represented  by  the  red  Mach  3  isosurface  plot. 


Figure  3.21:  Isosurface  plot  of  the  subsonic  regions  for  the  nitrogen  gas  jet  without 
the  stability  extension  at  a  180  psi  reservoir  pressure. 


plot  shows  the  Mach  3  region  fully  inside  the  vacuum  chamber.  If  higher  Mach  numbers 
were  plotted  the  plot  would  show  a  continuous  acceleration  away  from  the  nozzle  exit. 
Two  regions  of  concern  where  shock  waves  could  exist  are  seen  in  Figure  3.20.  The 
first  region  of  concern  is  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  length  after  the  critical  point, 
and  the  second  is  the  area  immediately  around  the  perimeter  of  the  nozzle  exit  in  the 
vacuum  chamber.  The  flow  is  at  Mach  1  in  these  regions.  Thus  this  is  where  a  shock 
wave  is  likely  to  occur. 

Figure  3.21  are  isosurface  plots  of  the  subsonic  regions  for  the  nitrogen  supersonic 
gas  jet  nozzle  without  the  stability  extension  at  180  psi  static  reservoir  pressure.  In  the 
subsonic  plots  the  two  regions  of  concern,  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  length  and  the 
area  around  the  perimeter  of  the  nozzle  exit,  are  clearly  evident  by  the  red  isosurface. 
Consider  the  first  region  of  concern  at  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  length.  Since 
a  shock  wave  will  only  occur  when  a  supersonic  fluid  decelerates  below  Mach  1,  the 
first  region  of  concern  is  not  a  shock  wave  and  is  simply  a  transition  from  subsonic  to 
supersonic  fluid  flow  [17].  The  second  region  of  concern,  the  area  around  the  perimeter 
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Figure  3.22:  Isosurface  plot  of  the  Mach  1  (M=  1)  regions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion  length  and  at  the  area  around  the  perimeter  of  the  nozzle  exit. 


Figure  3.23:  Isosurface  plots  of  the  Mach  1  (M= 1)  regions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion  length  and  at  the  area  around  the  perimeter  of  the  nozzle  exit.  The  left 
image  is  the  shock  wave  generated  by  the  flow  exiting  the  nozzle,  and  the  right  image 
is  the  transition  from  subsonic  to  supersonic  flow  after  the  critical  point. 


of  the  nozzle  exit,  is  a  shock  wave  since  the  fluid  is  decelerating  here  as  it  becomes 
a  non-linear  flow  upon  exiting  the  nozzle  into  the  vacuum  chamber  at  the  exit  plane. 
Figures  3.22  and  3.23  are  isosurface  plots  of  the  Mach  1  regions  in  the  simulation  of 
the  nitrogen  supersonic  gas  jet  nozzle  without  the  stability  extension  at  180  psi  static 
reservoir  pressure.  The  isosurfaces  in  these  figures  represent  the  transition  from  subsonic 
to  supersonic  flow  at  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  length,  and  the  shock  wave  generated 
at  the  nozzle  exit.  The  shock  wave  generated  at  the  nozzle  exit  is  outside  of  the  nozzle 
flow  area  and  thus  does  not  disrupt  the  linear  flow  of  the  nozzle.  This  shock  wave  assists 
in  the  continuity  of  the  density  uniformity  as  it  propagates  to  the  target  height  of  500  pm 
above  the  nozzle  exit. 
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3.3.2  Nozzle  fabrication 

The  micrometer  supersonic  slit  jet  de  Laval  nozzle  was  manufactured  through  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  (PSU)  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
(ARL).  Manufacturing  was  conducted  at  the  Center  for  Innovative  Materials  Processing 
through  Direct  Digital  Deposition  located  at  the  PSU  Innovation  Park.  Additive  Man¬ 
ufacturing  in  metals  is  a  cutting  edge  technology  with  constantly  expanding  potential 
and  capabilities.  The  term  AM  is  commonly  referred  to  as  3D  printing  and  encompasses 
processes  such  as  powder  bed  fusion,  direct  metal  laser  sintering,  direct  metal  laser  melt¬ 
ing,  selective  laser  melting,  laser  cusing,  and  laser  melting.  Direct  Metal  Laser  Sintering 
(DMLS)  is  the  specific  AM  process  used  to  produce  the  supersonic  gas  jets  for  this  re¬ 
search.  The  platform  that  produced  the  metal  nozzles  is  the  Electro  Optical  Systems 
(EOS)  M280  with  an  image  of  the  platform  provided  in  Figure  3.24.  The  EOS  M280  has 
a  build  volume  of  250  x  250  x  290  mm3  and  uses  a  200  —  400  W  Yb-fiber  laser  with  a  spot 
size  of  80  pm  to  sinter  the  metal  powder  during  component  production.  The  component 
creation  process  begins  with  a  solid  build  plate  of  the  selected  metal  mounted  within 
the  M280  build  volume.  A  single  layer  of  metal  powder  is  then  deposited  across  the 
base  plate  mechanically.  The  layer  thickness  varies  in  the  range  of  20-60  pm  depending 
upon  the  grain  diameter  of  the  metal  powder  used  for  production.  The  laser  then  welds 
that  layer  of  the  component  design  and  a  new  powder  layer  is  deposited  and  the  process 
repeats  as  the  DMLS  platform  continues  the  build  vertically.  Figure  3.25  shows  three 
prototype  nozzles  produced  in  titanium  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  producing  these 
designs.  The  visible  support  structure  in  Fig.  3.25  is  the  2  mm  substrate  on  the  base 
of  each  plate,  which  was  removed  by  wire  electronic  discharge  machining  (EDM)  post¬ 
processing.  The  smallest  aperture  for  these  designs  was  the  0.2  mm  diameter  critical 
point  of  the  circular  nozzle  at  the  far  right  which  was  successfully  produced  by  the  EOS 
M280.  The  EOS  M280  can  produce  components  in  stainless  steel,  nickel,  aluminum,  and 
titanium  alloys.  The  nozzles  could  be  produced  in  titanium  and  aluminum.  Titanium 
was  the  preferred  material  due  to  its  hardness  and  resistance  to  damage.  The  titanium 
nozzles  required  heat  treatment  and  EDM  post-processing  before  they  could  be  utilized 
in  experiments. 

Component  post-processing  for  titanium  micrometer  supersonic  nozzles  involved 
heat  treatment,  wire  EDM,  and  in  one  special  case  plunge  EDM.  The  heat  treatment 
for  titanium  was  required  to  anneal  material  stresses  imposed  in  the  components  from 
temperature  differentials  that  occur  during  the  layered  DMLS  production  process.  Heat 
treatment  consisted  of  heating  the  components  to  650°  C  for  3  hours,  while  still  attached 
to  the  solid  titanium  build  plate.  The  heat  treatment  was  conducted  in  an  argon  gas 
environment  to  prevent  corrosion  of  the  titanium.  Following  the  heat  treatment  the 
nozzles  were  removed  from  the  titanium  build  plate  by  cutting  them  from  the  substrate 
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Figure  3.24:  EOS  M280  DMLS  platform  was  used  to  manufacture  the  micrometer 
supersonic  gas  jet. 


FIGURE  3.25:  Three  concept  nozzles  printed  in  titanium  still  mounted  to  the  solid 
titanium  build  plate.  The  left  nozzle  has  a  6  mm  long  slit  outlet,  the  center  nozzle  a  2 
mm  long  slit  outlet,  and  the  right  nozzle  a  1.4  mm  diameter  circular  outlet. 


support  structure  by  wire  EDM. 

Figure  3.26  is  an  image  of  the  final  nitrogen  nozzle  design  produced  by  the  EOS 
M280  at  the  CIMP-3D  based  on  simulation  results  presented  previously.  A  helium  nozzle 
was  also  produced  with  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being  that  the  nitrogen  outlet 
slit  is  2.0  mm  long,  and  the  helium  outlet  slit  is  2.3  mm  long.  The  left  image  is  the  top 
of  the  nozzle  and  the  surface  is  visibly  rougher  than  the  bottom  surface  in  the  image  at 
left.  The  right  image  is  the  bottom  of  the  nozzle  that  was  cut  by  wire  EDM  from  the 
substrate.  The  roughness  of  the  top  surface  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  weld  surface 
created  by  the  DMLS  process. 
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Figure  3.26:  Final  nitrogen  supersonic  micrometer  gas  jet  nozzle  created  in  titanium 
after  post  processing.  The  left  image  is  a  view  of  the  top  of  the  nozzle  with  the  outlet 
stem,  and  the  right  image  is  a  view  of  the  bottom  of  the  nozzle  with  the  2  mm  diameter 
inlet. 

Surface  characterization  of  the  titanium  slit  jet  nozzles  was  completed  with  optical 
profilometry  at  the  PSU  MCL,  and  with  computed  tomography  (CT).  Optical  profilome- 
try  successfully  characterized  the  exterior  surfaces  but  was  not  suitable  for  analyzing  the 
interior  surfaces  due  to  the  nozzle  geometry.  To  fully  characterize  the  interior  surfaces 
the  nozzle  would  have  to  be  cut  to  fully  expose  an  interior  wall  to  the  optical  scope.  The 
CT  scan  was  able  to  scan  the  expansion  length  of  the  nozzle  but  was  unable  to  resolve 
regions  such  as  the  critical  point  due  to  interference  from  the  nozzle  base  plate.  Again, 
the  nozzle  would  have  to  be  cut  by  removing  the  base  plate  to  obtain  a  full  CT  scan 
image  of  the  flow  length. 

The  titanium  nozzle  after  post  processing  had  three  distinct  types  of  surfaces.  The 
first  and  roughest  surface  type  is  the  previously  mentioned  weld  surface.  The  weld 
surface  is  the  surface  of  the  material  sintered  by  the  laser  during  the  DMLS  process. 
The  weld  surface  has  a  wavy  texture  that  would  be  expected  from  molten  metal  that 
cools  to  a  solid  form.  The  second  surface  type  is  the  wall  surface.  The  wall  surface  of 
the  titanium  nozzle  is  build  by  the  layered  sintering  process  as  the  component  is  built 
vertically.  The  wall  surface  roughness  results  from  titanium  powder  particles  binding 
to  the  molten  titanium  during  the  production  process.  If  any  portion  of  the  titanium 
metal  powder  grain  lies  within  the  80  pm  diameter  spot  laser  as  it  sinters  the  weld 
surface,  then  that  grain  become  part  of  the  wall  surface.  The  titanium  grains  used 
for  this  nozzle  production  was  35  pm  in  diameter,  so  deformities  of  35  pm  maximum 
dimension  were  expected  on  the  wall  surfaces.  Wall  surfaces  are  the  most  significant 
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Figure  3.27:  Optical  profilometry  images  of  the  titanium  nozzle  surfaces.  The  left 
image  is  of  the  weld  surface.  The  center  image  is  of  an  exterior  wall  surface  of  the 
nozzle  base.  The  right  image  is  an  interior  surface  image  taken  near  the  exit  plane  of 
the  expansion  length,  and  the  transition  to  a  top  weld  surface  can  be  seen  at  the  far 
right  of  the  image.  For  all  images  blue  is  the  lowest  height  and  red  is  the  highest  point. 

since  these  comprise  the  walls  of  the  flow  system  within  the  nozzle.  The  third  type  of 
surface  is  the  wire  EDM  surface,  which  is  the  right  image  in  Figure  3.26.  The  EDM 
surface  results  from  the  separation  of  the  nozzle  from  the  solid  titanium  build  plate  by 
the  EDM  process.  The  EDM  surface  was  the  smoothest  surface  after  post  production 
processing  and  is  located  on  the  bottom  of  the  nozzle. 

Examples  of  optical  profilometry  images  for  the  weld  and  wall  surfaces  are  provided 
in  Fig.  3.27.  The  left  most  image  is  an  optical  profile  of  the  weld  surface  of  the  base 
plate  of  the  nozzle.  The  maximum  difference  in  measured  height  for  the  weld  surface 
is  37  pm  and  the  greatest  feature  width  is  155  pm.  The  center  image  and  the  right 
image  of  Fig.  3.27  are  of  wall  surfaces  from  the  titanium  nozzle  base  plate  and  the 
expansion  length,  respectively.  In  these  images  the  spherical  surface  grains  represent  to 
the  titanium  grains  captured  on  the  during  the  laser  sintering  process.  These  grains  have 
an  average  diameter  of  35  pm  as  expected  and  of  these  can  have  lengths  of  hundreds 
of  micrometers.  The  height  across  the  wall  surfaces  can  vary  by  as  much  as  110  pm. 
The  height  of  these  grain  clusters  can  potentially  cause  turbulence  and  shock  waves  in 
the  expansion  length  of  the  nozzle.  In  the  far  right  image  of  Fig.  3.27  the  transition  of 
the  scan  from  the  grainy  wall  surface  to  the  wavy  weld  surface  can  be  see  by  the  solid 
green/yellow  region  at  the  right  edge  of  the  image,  which  represents  the  weld  surface  at 
the  exterior  of  the  exit  plane  of  the  nozzle. 

CT  scans  of  another  nitrogen  titanium  nozzle  confirmed  the  surface  feature  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  interior  wall  of  the  expansion  length.  The  heights  of  the  deformities  on 
the  interior  surface  walls  varied  up  to  140  pm  and  the  length  of  the  deformities  up  to 
300  pm.  Figure  3.28  is  a  CT  scan  of  a  titanium  nitrogen  nozzle  taken  at  the  COMP-3D 
facilities.  The  flow  region  of  the  nozzle  around  the  entrance  and  critical  point  are  not 
resolvable  due  to  interference  from  the  nozzle  base  plate,  but  the  wall  features  in  the 
expansion  length  of  the  nozzle  are  clearly  identifiable.  Further  surface  characterization 
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Figure  3.28:  CT  scan  of  a  titanium  nitrogen  nozzle  expansion  length. 

of  the  nozzle  interior  would  either  require  destructive  analysis  of  the  nozzle  to  expose 
the  interior  for  optical  profilometry,  cutting  of  the  nozzle  to  remove  the  base  plate  for 
CT,  or  production  of  replicas  of  the  nozzle  without  a  base  plate  for  CT. 

3.3.3  Conclusions  drawn  from  nozzle  design  and  fabrication 

The  micrometer-scale  supersonic  slit  jet  nozzle  was  successfully  designed  based  on 
the  principles  of  compressible  fluid  dynamics  for  a  100  atm  reservoir  static  pressure  to 
obtain  a  target  gas  number  density  profile  of  1.25  x  1019  cm-3  at  approximately  400  pm 
above  the  nozzle  outlet.  The  design  was  then  simulated  with  COMSOL  Multiphysics, 
which  tested  the  first  principles  analysis  and  determined  the  frictional  effects  on  the 
density  profile.  The  frictional  pressure  loss  simulations,  with  the  feed  system  added, 
revealed  that  the  friction  effects  prior  to  the  critical  point  may  affect  the  outlet  density 
and  require  adjustment  of  the  design.  The  frictional  pressure  losses  resulted  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  outlet  density  and  thus  required  a  reduction  in  the  outlet-to-critical-point 
cross  sectional  are  ratio.  The  final  nozzle  design  required  an  80  psi  increase  in  reservoir 
pressure  to  180  psi  to  compensate  for  the  wall  friction  effects. 

The  designs  were  fabricated  with  additive  manufacturing  techniques  to  the  specified 
dimensions  for  asymmetrical  designs  that  were  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  seamlessly 
construct  through  machining  techniques.  The  titanium  nozzles  were  rapidly  constructed 
with  minimal  post-processing.  More  advanced  design  are  possible  through  additive 
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manufacturing  to  include  internal  cooling  manifolds  for  extended  use  if  necessary,  as 
opposed  to  an  external  cooling  system  built  onto  the  nozzle  surface. 

The  first  objective  of  future  work  would  be  experimentation  with  appropriate  di¬ 
agnostics  (shadowgraphy  and  interferometry)  to  characterize  the  outlet  density  of  the 
helium  and  nitrogen  nozzles.  This  characterization  would  help  to  validate  the  design 
and  simulations  of  the  nozzle,  determine  the  presence  of  gas  clustering,  and  observe  any 
boundary  layer  or  shock  wave  interference  of  the  density  due  to  internal  surface  deformi¬ 
ties.  Another  possibility  to  consider  is  the  refinement  of  surface  characterization  of  the 
interior  flow  system  walls.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  building  components  of  the  noz¬ 
zle  that  consist  of  only  the  flow  system  and  surrounding  material  without  the  mounting 
base  plate.  The  special  samples  can  then  be  cut  in  half  and  provide  proper  exposure  of 
the  interior  wall  surface  for  a  complete  optical  scan.  The  components  without  the  base 
plate  can  also  be  CT  scanned  over  the  full  flow  length  without  interference  from  the  base 
plate.  This  research  has  demonstrated  and  ability  to  produce  complex  flow  systems  on 
a  micrometer  scale  through  additive  manufacturing.  While  directly  supporting  the  work 
on  direct  laser  acceleration,  this  capability  has  multiple  applications  across  industry  and 
science  in  the  development  and  application  of  micrometer  flow  systems. 


Chapter  4 


Radially  polarized  ultrashort 
pulse  characterization 


Experimental  setups  designed  for  generation  and  characterization  of  radially  polar¬ 
ized  short  pulses  used  to  drive  DLA  are  presented  in  this  chapter,  and  are  related  to 
Tasks  4  and  5  of  the  project.  In  Sec.  4.1,  we  present  experimental  results  from  production 
of  femtosecond,  radially  polarized  laser  pulses  with  pulse  energies  at  a  level  of  millijoule, 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  DLA  approach.  Next,  in  Sec.  4.2,  experimental  results 
are  introduced  for  a  novel  angle-multiplexed  spatial-spectral  interferometric  technique 
capable  of  simultaneously  reconstructing  the  phase  and  polarization  of  a  femtosecond 
laser  pulse  for  use  in  DLA. 

4.1  Generation  of  ultrafast  radially  polarized  laser  pulses 

Radially  polarized  beams  are  needed  in  DLA  schemes  employing  waveguides  such  as 
plasma  channels.  As  has  been  demonstrated  by  simulation,  radial  polarization  facilitates 
production  of  strong  longitudinal  component  of  the  electric  field  at  focus  [3],  which 
can  accelerate  charged  particles  and  transversely  confine  the  electron  beam  traveling 
over  extended  distances.  Such  beams  are  useful  not  only  for  DLA  schemes,  but  many 
other  applications  such  as  the  mitigation  of  thermal  effects  in  cylindrical  laser  amplifiers, 
microscopy,  laser  trapping,  and  laser  materials  processing  [18].  Multiple  passive  methods 
have  been  designed  to  convert  the  laser  with  conventional  polarization  (linear  or  circular 
polarization)  into  the  desired  radial  polarization  state.  Spatially  variable  polarization 
rotation  can  be  achieved  by  segmented  spatially  variable  A/2  plates  [19]  or  a  liquid  crystal 
(LC)  display  [20].  Those  methods  are  more  appropriate  for  DLA,  since  the  required  high 
energy  (a  few  mJ),  fs  radially  polarized  laser  pulses  can  be  easily  converted  from  the  laser 
pulses  produced  by  a  CPA  laser  system.  Figure  4.1  shows  the  system  of  a  commercial 
LC  converter  [20]  that  has  been  used  in  our  experiments.  The  device’s  principle  of 
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Figure  4.1:  Configuration  of  the  LC  polarization  converter. 


Figure  4.2:  (a)  The  LC  radial  polarization  converter;  (b)  intensity  distributions  of 
converted,  radially  polarized  laser  pulses  (first  column)  and  corresponding  horizontal 
(second  column)  and  vertical  (third  column)  components  taken  with  a  optical  analyzer. 


operation  is  based  on  a  2-D  array  of  LC  cells,  which  can  be  controlled  to  rotate  the 
input  linearly  polarized  laser  pulse  into  a  radial  polarization  state.  The  0-cell  rotates 
the  polarization  of  a  linearly  polarized  laser  pulse  into  a  radial  polarization.  The  exact 
phase  difference  adjustment  between  the  upper-  and  lower-half  of  the  field  to  produce 
a  radially  polarized  pulse  is  provided  by  the  7r-phase  retarder.  Moreover,  changing 
the  voltage  to  the  polarization  rotator  permits  easy  conversion  between  the  radial  and 
azimuthal  polarization  state.  Compared  to  the  converter  made  with  segmented  phase 
shifters,  the  properly  arranged  LC  cells  can  continuously  rotate  a  local  polarization  state 
of  the  laser  field  with  a  higher  spatial  resolution,  which  helps  to  improve  the  purity  of 
the  needed  radial  field  for  driving  DLA. 

An  image  of  the  LC  radial  polarization  converter  with  a  10-mm  diameter  aperture 
(ARCoptix,  model  RADPOL4)  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.2(a).  The  test  results  in  Fig.  4.2(b) 
show  the  successful  conversion  of  linearly  polarized  40-fs  laser  pulses  from  an  ultrafast 
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laser  system  to  radially  polarized  femtosecond  laser  pulses  with  increasing  pulse  ener¬ 
gies,  up  to  1  mJ.  An  analyzer  was  inserted  in  front  of  a  CCD  to  record  the  intensity 
distribution  of  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  converted  laser  pulse  with  radial 
polarization.  The  results  shown  in  Fig.  4.2(b)  match  well  with  expected  intensity  dis¬ 
tributions.  The  LC  converter  has  been  tested  with  40-fs  laser  pulses  and  with  energies 
of  up  to  2.3  mJ.  As  the  laser  pulse  energy  increases,  no  significant  change  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  distribution  is  observed.  This  means  that  the  nonlinear  phase  change  of  the 
converted  laser  pulse,  which  is  proportional  to  the  peak  intensity  of  the  laser  pulse,  is 
still  insignificant  in  this  intensity  range. 

4.2  Characterization  of  ultrafast  radially  polarized  laser 
pulses 

Few  methods  of  characterization  of  laser  beams  with  axially  symmetric  polarization 
have  been  reported  to  date  [21],  particularly  for  short  laser  pulses.  A  novel  technique  has 
been  developed,  capable  of  simultaneous  reconstruction  of  the  linear  polarization  state 
and  the  spectral  phase  of  a  short  pulse,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  characterization 
of  radially  polarized  short  pulses.  Spatial-spectral  interferometry  techniques,  such  as 
spatially  encoded  arrangement  for  temporal  analysis  by  dispersing  a  pair  of  light  E-fields 
[58],  can  be  used  to  extract  the  spectral  phase  difference  between  the  signal  pulse  and  the 
reference  pulse  [22].  We  extended  this  technique  to  an  angularly  multiplexed  geometry, 
in  which  the  linear  polarization  state  can  also  be  simultaneously  measured.  Spectral 
interference  is  produced  between  an  arbitrary  polarized  signal  pulse  and  two  orthogonal 
linearly  polarized  reference  pulses.  The  accuracy  of  this  technique  has  been  verified  by 
reconstructing  the  known  relative  spectral  phase  arising  from  material  dispersion  and  the 
known  elliptical  polarization  state.  Measurement  of  the  relative  spectral  phase  and  the 
spatially  variable  polarization  state  of  a  radially  polarized  pulse  is  also  demonstrated.  An 
additional  independent  measurement  of  the  spectral  phase  of  reference  pulses  provides 
absolute  spectral  and  temporal  characteristics  of  the  signal  pulse. 

4.2.1  Description  of  the  method 

A  signal  beam  with  an  arbitrary  polarization  is  sent  to  the  arrangement  illustrated 
in  Fig.  4.3(a),  in  which  two  orthogonally  polarized  reference  beams  are  used.  The  signal 
pulse  is  temporally  overlapped  with  the  two  reference  pulses  incident  at  two  small  angles 
(6i  >  02 ),  producing  interleaved  fringes  in  the  spatial  (vertical)  axis  of  the  spectrometer 
image  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.4(a).  The  spectral  phase-retrieval  algorithm  is  similar 
to  the  SEA  TADPOLE  Fourier-filtering  algorithm  [22].  Two  reference  beams  are  used 
instead  of  one  and  the  polarization  state  of  the  signal  pulse  is  subsequently  measured, 
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Figure  4.3:  (a)  Principle  of  the  angle- multiplexed  spatial-spectral  interferometric 

technique.  After  being  dispersed  by  a  grating,  two  reference  pulses  and  the  signal  pulse 
are  vertically  multiplexed  on  a  cylindrical  mirror  and  reflected  at  small  angles  0\  and 
#2-  A  CCD  camera  is  used  to  record  the  2D  interference  pattern  produced  at  the  focus 
of  the  cylindrical  mirror,  (b)  The  orientation  angle  and  the  ellipticity  angle  x(cj) 
of  the  polarization  ellipse 

together  with  its  spectral  phase.  The  retrieval  process  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.4  and 
summarized  as  follows.  A  one-dimensional  Fourier  transform  of  the  interleaved  spectral 
interferogram  is  performed  along  the  spatial  (vertical)  axis,  yielding  four  sidebands. 
These  sidebands  can  be  filtered  and  inverse-Fourier  transformed  back  to  the  spatial 
frequency  domain.  The  resulting  product  of  the  interfering  fields  is  divided  by  the 
spectral  field  of  the  reference  pulse  to  obtain  the  spectral  field  of  the  signal  and  therefore 
the  spectral  phase  difference  between  the  signal  and  the  corresponding  reference  pulses. 
Those  two  spectral  phase  differences  are  subsequently  subtracted  and  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  separately  measured  phase  difference  between  the  two  reference  pulses.  The 
relative  spectral  phase  between  the  two  polarization  components  of  the  signal  pulse  is 
calculated  by  using  these  phase  differences.  The  spectral  fields  corresponding  to  two 
polarization  components  of  the  signal  beam  and  their  relative  spectral  phase  difference 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  complete  polarization  state  of  the  measured  signal  pulse. 

Consider  the  geometry  of  Fig.  4.3(a),  where  the  electric  field  of  an  arbitrary  polar¬ 
ized  signal  pulse  Es  at  any  coordinate  r  is  the  sum  of  two  orthogonal  polarization  compo¬ 
nents  with  magnitudes  E((uj)  exp[z(fcf  -r  +  0f )]  and  E^  (oj)  exp[i(fe2  -r  +  c^)],  where  E((uj) 
and  E^ipo)  are  their  amplitudes,  k  is  the  wave  number,  x  is  the  vertical  component  of  r, 
and  (j)  is  the  spectral  phase.  The  reference  pulses  are  defined  as  E[(cj)  exp [i{k\  •  r  +  (p[)\ 
and  E^iuo)  exp[i(k2  •  r  +  The  interferogram  /(cj,  x )  is  calculated  by  taking  the  sum 


of  |  El  +  Ef  | 2  and  has  the  form 


2 


2=1 


where  If{uS)  and  I\  ( uo )  are  the  spectral  intensities,  are  the  half-crossing  angles  between 
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Figure  4.4:  The  spectral  phase  and  polarization  ellipse  retrieval  algorithm  using 
simulated  data,  (a)  Simulated  interferogram  corresponding  to  two  orthogonal  reference 
pulses  and  a  signal  pulse.  The  reference  pulses  have  a  group  delay  dispersion  (GDD) 
of  -100  fs2  and  -30  fs2  and  a  third-order  dispersion  (TOD)  of  -250  fs3  and  -50  fs3, 
respectively.  The  signal  pulse  has  a  GDD  of  2000  fs2  and  a  TOD  of  1200  fs3.  The  phase 
shift  S  between  the  two  polarization  components  of  the  signal  pulse  varies  between  —7 r 
to  7 r.  (b)  The  ID  Fourier  transform  of  this  interferogram  along  x-dimension.  (c)  In 
the  /^-domain,  either  the  top  or  bottom  sidebands  were  filtered  out.  (d)  and  (e)  The 
extracted  sidebands  were  inverse- Fourier  transformed  back  to  the  x-domain.  (f)  and 
(g)  The  resulting  product  of  the  interfering  fields  is  divided  by  the  spectral  field  of 
the  reference  pulse  to  obtain  the  spectral  field  and  phase  difference  </>f(u;)  —  </>[(^)  of 
the  corresponding  polarization  components  of  the  signal  and  reference  pulses,  (h)  The 
spectral  phase  difference  S(uj)  between  the  two  polarization  components  of  the  signal 
pulse  was  calculated  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  extracted  value  of  A0(cj)  and  A0r(cj).  (i) 
The  polarization  ellipse  parameters  at  central  wavelength  (A0  =  800  nm)  was  retrieved 
by  using  the  extracted  spectral  fields  Ef  (cj),  E^uj)  and  spectral  phase  difference  S(uj) 


signal  and  reference  pulses,  and  (/)*■(&)  and  q )  are  the  spectral  phases  of  signal  and 
the  reference  pulses,  respectively,  where  i  takes  on  the  value  for  two  orthogonal  (S  and 
P  component  labelled  as  1  and  2,  respectively)  polarization  directions.  At  the  end  of 
reconstruction  a  pair  of  spectral  phase  differences  is  extracted,  as  shown 

in  Figs.  4.4(f)  and  4.4(g).  Subtracting  them  from  one  another  gives  another  phase 
difference  Acf)(uj ): 


A(f>(uj)  =  [(t>s2(uj)  -  <^H]  -  -  4>ri{u)\. 


(4.2) 
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The  spectral  phase  difference  A c/)r(uj)  between  the  two  orthogonally  polarized  reference 
pulses  is 

Acj)r(u)  =  <j>r2(u)  -  4>\(u).  (4.3) 

One  can  define 

S(cj)  =  A(f)(cj )  +  A(f)r(cj),  (4.4) 

where  5(uj)  is  the  relative  spectral  phase  S(cj)  between  the  two  polarization  components 
of  the  signal,  defined  as 

6(uj)  =  0I(uj)  -<f>f(cj).  (4.5) 

In  the  experiment,  fi(ca)  is  obtained  using  Eq.  (4.4)  following  the  extraction  of  Ac/)(cj)  and 
A (j)r{uo).  The  calibration  measurement  to  determine  the  relative  spectral  phase  between 
the  two  reference  pulses,  A(j)r(u ),  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  4.2.3. 

The  complete  polarization  state  of  the  signal  pulse  can  be  represented  by  an  ellipse 
shown  in  Fig.  4.3(b),  with  amplitudes  E((uj)  and  E|(o;),  ellipticity  angle  x(cj),  and 
orientation  angle  ^(c a).  The  ellipticity  angle  and  the  orientation  angle  are  determined 
by 


.  0  .  .  2Ef(Lu)EI(uj)  .  ..  . 

"2^")=E;W!  +  E.Ws,ni(") 

1 

^1  ^ 

IA 

X 

IA 

^1  ^ 

(4.6) 

N  2E?(u))ES(u)  e,  x 

tan^(">  =  £;(cy  ("> 

0  <  ^ipo)  <  7 r. 

(4.7) 

The  auxiliary  angle  a(u)  is  a  quantity  to  indicate  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  ampli- 

tudes  Ef(uj)  and  E2(u),  and  defined  by 

.  ,  ES(u) 

*““(")  =  E‘(  U) 

0  <  a(oj)  < 

(4.8) 

Finally,  with  the  complete  information  describing  the  polarization  ellipse,  Stokes  pa¬ 
rameters  can  be  obtained  in  terms  of  ellipse  parameters  and  then  used  to  calculate  the 
degree  of  polarization  of  the  signal  pulse  at  any  frequency  (wavelength). 

4.2.2  Experimental  setup 

Figure  4.5  shows  the  experimental  test  setup  with  a  total  of  three  arms  used  for 
propagating  the  signal  beam  and  two  reference  beams  to  achieve  angle  multiplexing  in 
the  vertical  (x-z)  plane.  The  setup  includes  an  integrated  spatially  resolved  spectrom¬ 
eter  consisting  of  a  diffraction  grating  (GR),  a  cylindrical  mirror  (CM),  and  a  CCD 
camera.  The  spectrometer  was  calibrated  using  a  commercial  calibrated  spectrometer 
with  a  spectral  resolution  of  0.5  nm.  The  beams  interfere  at  the  focal  plane  of  the 
cylindrical  mirror,  where  the  CCD  camera  is  located.  The  half-crossing  angles  ( 6\  and 
62)  between  the  signal  and  two  reference  spectra  are  ~0.07°  and  ^0.21°,  respectively. 
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Figure  4.5:  (a)  The  schematic  illustrates  the  experimental  geometry  used  for  angle- 
multiplexed  spatial-spectral  interferometry  technique.  M,  mirror;  SM,  spherical  mirror. 
Polarization  of  the  signal  beam  is  rotated  to  an  arbitrary  polarization  state  by  a  zero- 
order  wave  plate  (A/4  or  A/2)  after  reflection  from  the  beamsplitter  BSi.  Two  zero-order 
half-wave  plates  (A/2)  after  two  linear  polarizers  (LPi  and  LP2)  keep  the  polarization 
of  two  reference  pulses  highly  orthogonal.  Two  delay  lines  (Delay  1,  Delay2)  equipped 
with  two  high  precision  translation  stages  provide  correct  timing  between  signal  pulse 
and  two  reference  pulses.  Three  beams  are  vertically  multiplexed  at  zero  delay  and 
collimated  before  being  spectrally  dispersed  on  the  CCD  using  the  grating  (GR)  and 
the  cylindrical  mirror  (CM),  (b)  Photo  for  the  device. 

A  diffraction  grating  with  a  600  mm-1  groove  density  and  a  cylindrical  mirror  with 
a  focal  length  of  50  mm  were  used  to  accommodate  a  bandwidth  of  ^70  nm  over  the 
CCD  width.  The  CCD  has  a  resolution  of  1280x960  pixels  with  a  pixel  size  of  3.75 
pm  and  12-bit  digital  output.  The  laser  source  for  the  experiment  was  a  mode-locked 
Ti:sapphire  oscillator  with  a  center  wavelength  of  800  nm  and  FWHM  bandwidth  of  ^30 
nm.  The  laser  beam  was  split  into  three  by  two  beam  splitters;  the  first  reflected  beam 
served  as  the  signal  and  the  other  two  as  references.  The  signal  beam  is  rotated  to  an 
arbitrary  polarization  state  by  a  zero-order  wave  plate  (A/4  or  A/2)  and  subsequently 
interferes  with  two  orthogonal  reference  beams  at  zero  delay.  The  spectral  intensities  of 
all  three  beams  are  set  to  be  approximately  equal  to  each  other  during  the  experiment 
in  order  to  achieve  a  high  fringe  contrast  in  their  corresponding  interferograms  and  to 
reduce  errors  in  the  reconstruction  process.  The  interferogram  is  recorded  with  a  Lab- 
View  software  controlled  data  acquisition  system  and  subsequently  analyzed  using  the 
described  reconstruction  method. 

4.2.3  System  calibration 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  studies  of  other  interferometric  techniques  [22,  23],  ac¬ 
curate  calibration  of  the  system  is  paramount.  The  setup  should  further  exhibit  low 
jitter  and  low  calibration  drift  on  the  time  scale  of  the  measurement.  Since  this  ap¬ 
proach  involves  two  reference  beams  and  a  signal  beam,  any  non-zero  temporal  overlap 
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Figure  4.6:  Experimental  interferograms  with  three  different  temporal  delays  r  be¬ 
tween  the  two  reference  pulses:  (a)  r  <  0,  (b)  r  =  0,  (c)  r  >  0.  The  extracted  spectral 
phase  shift  6(uj)  corresponding  to  respective  temporal  delays  of:  (d)  r  <  0,  (e)  r  =  0, 

(f)  r  >  0. 

of  the  three  pulses  could  introduce  error  in  the  measurement  of  5 (w).  A  non-zero  delay 
r  between  pulses  results  in  the  tilt  of  interference  fringes  along  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
CCD,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.6.  In  the  experiment,  a  signal  beam  linearly  polarized  at  45° 
was  used  and  subsequently  interfered  with  two  orthogonal  reference  beams.  One  of  the 
delay  stages  in  a  reference  beamline  was  deliberately  moved  by  equal  distances  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  from  its  reference,  zero-delay  (r  =  0)  position,  while  the  other  delay  stage 
was  kept  at  a  zero-delay  position  with  respect  to  the  signal  pulse.  The  corresponding 
interferograms  for  these  cases  were  subsequently  recorded  and  compared  them,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  4.6(a)-(c).  The  spectral  phase  shifts  S(ca)  that  correspond  to  those  cases  are 
extracted  using  Eq.  (4.4)  and  are  shown  in  Figs.  4.6(d)-(f).  Figure  4.6(e)  shows  a  small 
parabolic  phase  which  is  due  to  small  chirp  caused  by  a  beam  splitter  in  the  system. 
Figures  4.6(d)  and  4.6(f)  show  curves  that  are  similar  to  linear  spectral  phase  which  is 
introduced  by  a  temporal  delay  in  one  of  the  reference  arms. 

The  calibration  first  involves  setting  the  zero  delay  position  so  that  the  fringes  are 
horizontal.  Second,  the  signal  arm  is  blocked  and  the  polarization  of  one  reference  arm 
is  rotated  to  match  the  other,  so  that  the  system  is  reduced  to  a  standard  two-arm 
interferometer.  Measuring  the  spectral  phase  difference  between  the  two  reference  arms 
and  subtracting  out  this  phase  from  all  subsequent  measurements  eliminates  the  spectral 
phase  introduced  by  the  setup  itself. 

In  practice,  a  small  change  of  the  optical  path  lengths  in  the  three  arms  of  the 
interferometer  can  be  manifested  both  as  a  fast  jitter  and  a  slow  phase  drift.  The 
main  causes  of  the  jitter  and  drift  are  mechanical  vibrations,  air  current-induced  and 
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Figure  4.7:  Effect  of  measured  fast  phase  jitter:  (a)  phase  drift  corresponding  to 
the  relative  phase  difference  between  the  two  reference  arms;  drifts  in  corresponding 
polarization  ellipse  parameters,  such  as  (b)  ellipticity  angle  Ay£  and  (c)  orientation 
angle  A^£.  The  corresponding  drifts  for  those  quantities  is  also  measured  over  longer 
time  scales  and  shown  in  (d)-(f). 


temperature-dependent  refractive  index  changes  and  mechanical  expansion,  and  the  fi¬ 
nite  beam  pointing  stability.  An  acrylic  box  was  built  around  the  set-up  and  a  tight 
isolation  of  the  system  against  the  air  currents  in  the  lab  has  been  established.  The 
relative  spectral  phase  Acj/iuo)  between  the  two  reference  arms  is  needed  for  obtaining 
the  polarization  measurement  of  the  signal  pulse.  In  the  experiment,  both  polarizations 
are  rotated  to  be  the  same  and  the  signal  beam  is  blocked;  then  the  interferograms 
corresponding  to  two  reference  pulses  were  subsequently  obtained.  The  resulting  re¬ 
construction  of  the  interferogram  yields  Acjfiuo)  and  is  used  in  Eq.  (4.4)  to  extract  the 
relative  spectral  phase  shift  8(cj)  of  the  two  polarization  components  of  the  signal  pulse. 
The  drift  of  Acjfiuo)  is  monitored  on  short  and  longer  time  scales  by  continuous  record¬ 
ing  of  the  interferograms  corresponding  to  two  reference  arms.  Figure  4.7(a)  shows  the 
mean- value  subtracted  zeroth-order  spectral  phase  8r0  =  A0r(Ao)  that  was  monitored 
over  one-minute  period.  In  the  measurements,  the  RMS  variation  of  8r0  was  0.06  rad 
over  one  minute,  while  the  RMS  variations  in  corresponding  ellipse  parameters  Axr0  and 
were  0.03  rad  and  3.95  mrad,  respectively  (Figs.  4.7(b)-(c)).  The  corresponding 
RMS  delay  fluctuations  ( 8r0/uo0 )  for  this  case  are  calculated  to  be  0.02  fs.  Figure  4.7(d) 
shows  the  mean  value  subtracted  zeroth-order  spectral  phase  8rQ  —  A(f)r(\0)  that  was 
monitored  over  a  longer,  20-minute  period.  In  the  measurements,  the  variation  of  8 rQ 
was  ^0.6  rad  over  20  minutes,  (Figs.  4.7(e)-(f)).  The  corresponding  delay  drift  for  this 
case  is  calculated  to  be  ~0.25  fs.  This  drift  does  not  significantly  affect  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  the  spectral  phase  (such  as  group  delay  dispersion  and  third-order  dispersion), 
as  previously  pointed  out  in  related  spectral  interferometry  measurements  [22]. 
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Figure  4.8:  (a)  Experimental  spectral  interferogram  of  a  signal  pulse  linearly  polarized 
at  45°  passing  through  SF11  glass  rod  and  interfering  with  two  orthogonally  polarized 
reference  pulses,  (b)  The  retrieved  spectrum  (red)  is  compared  to  the  measured  spec¬ 
trum  (blue).  The  extracted  net  spectral  phase  (green)  introduced  by  the  SF11  glass 
rod  is  also  compared  to  the  calculated  phase  (magenta)  due  to  material  dispersion,  (c) 
Extracted  polarization  angles  for  several  tested  polarization  states  are  plotted  against 
the  set  linear  polarization  angle  of  the  signal. 


In  our  experiments,  a  measurement  is  performed  over  a  relatively  short  period  (less 
than  a  minute)  following  the  calibration  of  the  phase  between  the  two  reference  beams. 
As  a  result,  the  effect  of  slow  drift  is  not  significant  and  only  the  fast  jitter  affects  the 
accuracy  of  the  measurement.  If  a  more  conservative,  peak-to-peak  criterion  is  used  to 
quantify  the  fast  phase  jitter  shown  in  Fig.  4.7(a)  and  can  be  slightly  overestimated  as 
7t/16,  this  would  be  consistent  with  a  fast  time  jitter  of  0.085  fs.  Thus  with  this  level 
of  short-time  jitter  one  would  expect  to  be  able  to  perform  measurements  with  ^10% 
accuracy  over  bandwidths  >  300  nm,  provided  that  the  measurements  are  performed 
within  a  time  period  of  ^5  minutes  following  the  calibration. 

4.2.4  Measurement  of  a  linearly  polarized  pulse  with  dispersion 

The  spectral  phase  of  the  signal  beam  is  measured  by  a  two-step  procedure.  First, 
the  interferogram  produced  by  the  setup  with  no  additional  dispersion  introduced  is 
recorded  and  the  corresponding  spectral  phase  shift  is  retrieved.  Second,  the  interfero¬ 
gram  with  additional  dispersion  introduced  into  the  signal  beam  is  recorded.  The  two 
measured  spectral  phases  are  subtracted  to  obtain  the  dispersion  introduced  into  the 
signal  beam.  A  typical  experimental  interferogram  of  a  linearly  polarized  signal  pulse 
with  dispersion  introduced  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.8(a). 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  technique,  group  delay  dispersion  (GDD)  of  a  2-cm  thick 
SF11  glass  rod  was  measured.  Figure  4.8(b)  shows  the  retrieved  spectral  intensity  and 
net  spectral  phase  corresponding  to  insertion  of  the  SF11  rod.  The  spectra  of  the  two 
polarization  components  were  experimentally  determined  to  be  identical.  The  retrieved 
spectrum  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the  spectrum  separately  measured  using  the 
same  spectrometer.  The  GDD  was  calculated  by  fitting  the  extracted  spectral  phase 
to  a  quadratic  function  in  frequency,  resulting  in  an  extracted  value  of  1952  fs2/cm 
which  is  in  reasonable  agreement  (3%  error)  with  the  GDD  calculated  by  the  known 
Sellmeier  equations  for  SF11  (1897  fs2/cm).  A  half-wave  plate  in  the  signal  arm  was 
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Figure  4.9:  (a)  Measured  far- field  image  of  a  radially  polarized  beam.  Also  shown  is 
the  far-field  image  of  the  same  beam  after  passing  through  a  rotating  linear  analyzer 
set  at  (b)  0°,  (c)  45°,  (d)  90°,  and  (e)  135°. 


used  to  set  the  linear  polarization  to  a  known  polarization  angle;  this  angle  has  been 
retrieved  by  analyzing  the  corresponding  interferogram.  The  extracted  and  set  linear 
polarization  angles  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.8(c)  and  on  average  they  agree  at  a  level  of 
98%.  The  extracted  polarization  angles  in  Fig.  4.8(c)  are  the  statistical  average  of  10 
successive  measurements  for  each  corresponding  polarization  angle  and  the  error  bars 
represent  one  statistical  standard  deviation. 

4.2.5  Radially  polarized  pulse  measurement 

The  ability  to  perform  characterization  of  beams  with  spatially  varying  polarization 
is  demonstrated  on  an  example  of  a  radially  polarized  pulse.  The  radially  polarized 
state  was  generated  by  sending  a  linearly  polarized  laser  beam  into  a  liquid- crystal 
polarization  converter  that  operates  on  the  basis  of  a  twisted  nematic  effect  [20].  When 
the  orientation  of  liquid-crystal  molecules  of  the  converter  with  respect  to  the  incident 
beam  is  set  properly  by  the  external  voltage,  the  beam  experiences  a  rotation  of  its 
polarization  direction  by  the  twist  angle.  This  rotation  is  a  function  of  the  angular 
position  with  respect  to  the  crystal  axis.  Figure  4.9(a)  shows  the  measured  far-field 
image  of  the  radially  polarized  beam  produced  in  this  way,  while  the  Figs.  4.9(b)-(e) 
show  the  same  far  field  image  after  the  radially  polarized  beam  is  passed  through  a  linear 
polarizer  oriented  at  various  angles. 

The  measurement  of  relative  spectral  phase  and  polarization  state  of  a  radially 
polarized  beam  can  be  performed  by  sampling  the  output  beam  at  different  spatial  po¬ 
sitions.  The  insets  in  Fig.  4.10(c)-(d)  indicate  the  location  of  the  two  sampling  positions 
used  for  this  demonstration:  vertical  bottom  (1)  and  corner  left  (2).  In  this  experiment, 
a  calibrated  iris  with  the  aperture  size  of  1.5  mm  was  mounted  on  an  x-y  translation 
stage  and  used  to  sample  the  beam.  The  sampled  beamlet  in  the  signal  arm  of  the 
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Figure  4.10:  Two  interferograms  were  taken  with  two  reference  beams  interfere  with 
the  sampled  signal  beam  taken  at  point  1  (a)  and  point  2  (b),  respectively,  (c)  Extracted 
relative  spectral  phases  corresponding  to  two  sampling  points  (1  and  2)  were  compared. 

The  inset  indicates  the  sampling  position  in  the  beam,  (d)  The  ellipse  orientation  angles 
ip  that  represent  sampled  points  (1  and  2)  were  calculated  and  compared. 

interferometer  interferes  with  two  orthogonally  polarized  reference  beams.  The  sizes  of 
two  reference  beams  are  set  to  be  larger  than  the  sampled  beamlet,  so  that  the  signal 
beamlets  are  overlapped  with  both  reference  beams,  producing  interferograms  that  are 
always  be  contained  within  the  CCD  field  of  view.  Figures  4.10(a)  and  (b)  show  the 
interferograms  corresponding  to  the  sampling  positions  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

The  extracted  relative  spectral  phase  corresponding  to  the  sampling  positions  (1) 
and  (2)  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.10(c).  The  difference  of  the  relative  phase  between  those 
two  points  at  the  central  wavelength  (A0  =  800  nm)  is  2.92  rad,  close  to  the  expected 
relative  phase  of  3.14  rad.  Their  reconstructed  group  delay  dispersion  are  also  very 
similar,  differing  by  ~  9%  .  The  polarization  ellipse  orientation  angle  ip  for  the  two 
sampled  positions  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.10(d).  The  difference  in  absolute  values  of  ip  at 
central  wavelength  (A0  =  800  nm)  is  0.71  rad,  which  is  close  to  the  expected  value  of  7t/4. 
The  quality  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  spectral  phase  and  ellipse  orientation  angles  is 
reduced  further  from  the  central  wavelength,  mainly  due  to  reduced  fringe  contrast.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  since  the  polarization  continuously  varies  across  the  beam,  the 
finite  sampling  size  results  in  an  ensemble  of  polarizations  at  the  sample  location  being 
reconstructed  as  an  average.  Making  the  sampling  size  smaller  could  help  reconstruct 
the  local  polarization  with  greater  fidelity,  at  the  expense  of  the  reconstruction  time 
needed  to  collect  and  analyze  a  greater  number  of  interferograms,  and  is  ultimately 
limited  by  the  stability  of  the  interferometer. 
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4.2.6  Summary  of  the  results 

In  summary,  a  simple  technique  capable  of  simultaneous  reconstruction  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  spectral  phase  and  the  polarization  state  has  been  proposed  and  experimentally 
demonstrated.  The  use  of  angle  multiplexing  with  two  orthogonally  polarized  reference 
pulses  is  a  convenient  approach  to  achieve  this  simultaneous  reconstruction.  The  Angle- 
multiplexed  SSI  technique  has  the  capability  to  measure  the  relative  spectral  phase 
and  polarization  state  of  two  orthogonal  polarization  components  of  an  arbitrary  po¬ 
larized  signal  pulse  independently  and  simultaneously.  Similar  to  other  interferometric 
techniques,  the  developed  technique  is  limited  by  the  interferometric  phase  drift,  neces¬ 
sitating  a  calibration  prior  to  each  data  taking.  However,  it  is  shown  experimentally  on 
the  example  of  a  beam  with  complex  spatially  varying  polarization,  a  radially  polarized 
pulse,  that  sufficient  stability  can  be  practically  achieved,  resulting  in  acceptable  accu¬ 
racies  of  the  reconstructed  spectral  phase  and  spatially  varying  polarization.  The  slow 
drift  in  the  spectral  phase  measurement  indicates  that  a  calibration  is  needed  approxi¬ 
mately  every  5  minutes  in  this  set-up  in  standard  experimental  conditions.  To  reduce 
the  time  between  the  calibration  and  measurement  even  further,  a  fast  shutter  could  be 
placed  in  the  signal  arm  of  the  set-up  to  block  the  signal  beam  while  an  electro-optic 
modulator  can  be  placed  in  one  of  the  reference  arms  in  order  to  establish  a  fast  flip¬ 
ping  of  the  polarization.  With  the  addition  of  this  two  devices,  the  recording  of  the 
calibration  data  would  become  hassle-free,  and  data  collection  could  resume  in  a  rather 
quick  way  so  that  the  effects  of  drift  would  be  reduced  further.  Shot-to-shot  variations 
could  be  reduced  further  by  improving  the  mechanical  stability  and  the  beam  pointing 
stability  (while  the  latter  could  also  be  simultaneously  measured  to  reject  measurements 
exhibiting  too  large  pointing  errors).  More  complex  shaped  pulses  with  spatially  varying 
polarization  can  be  characterized  by  the  use  of  this  technique. 
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5.1  Discussion  of  Results 

The  powerful  electromagnetic  field  associated  with  a  focused  fs  laser  pulse  motivates 
the  development  of  methods  that  use  the  laser  field  to  provide  a  high  acceleration  gra¬ 
dient  for  electrons.  In  this  project,  the  DLA  scheme  in  which  electrons  are  accelerated 
by  the  axial  field  of  a  focused,  radially  polarized  laser  pulse  has  been  studied  both  by 
simulation  and  experiment.  By  guiding  the  radially  polarized  laser  pulse  in  a  density- 
modulated  plasma  waveguide,  a  large  axial  acceleration  gradient  (on  the  order  of  tens 
of  GV/m)  can  be  realized  over  an  extended  distance.  In  this  way,  DLA  may  provide 
an  energy  gain  >100  MeV  at  the  waveguide  output,  even  when  a  moderate  laser  peak 
power  (<  TW)  is  used.  The  plasma  waveguide  extends  the  acceleration  distance  and 
the  density  modulation  provides  the  quasi-phase  matching  (QPM)  condition  to  improve 
the  DLA  efficiency.  Through  the  simulations  presented  in  Chapter  2,  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  this  research  has  been  to  develop  a  significantly  improved  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of  the  DLA  technique.  On  the  experimental 
side,  an  all-optical  method  for  fabrication  of  density-modulated  plasma  structures  was 
demonstrated.  Results  presented  in  Chapter  3  serve  as  a  proof-of-principle  foundation 
for  fabricating  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides  using  this  method.  In  addition, 
micrometer-  scale  supersonic  de  Laval  slit  jet  nozzles  were  designed  and  produced  by 
additive  manufacturing  techniques  with  dimensions  that  could  not  be  readily  obtained 
using  traditional  subtractive  manufacturing  techniques.  Lastly,  a  new  interferometric 
technique  that  allows  the  characterization  of  radially  polarized  laser  pulses  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  described  in  Chapter  4.  This  is  the  first  technique  capable  of  characterizing 
the  two  orthogonal  linearly  polarized  field  components  of  a  radially  polarized  pulse  from 
a  single  measurement. 
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5.1.1  Injection  of  electrons  for  DLA 

The  initial  injection  energy  is  an  important  parameter  that  affects  the  DLA  overall 
efficiency.  When  electrons  with  low  initial  energies  <20  MeV  are  injected,  results  de¬ 
scribed  in  Sec.  2.1.2  show  that  a  positively  chirped  density  modulation  of  the  waveguide 
structure  is  required  for  achieving  the  optimal  QPM  condition  (cf.  Fig.  2.2).  The  mod¬ 
ulation  period  of  the  axial  structure  has  to  be  varied  according  to  the  rapid  change  of 
dephasing  length  in  low-energy  regions  (<20  MeV,  cf.  Fig.  2.1).  However,  even  when  an 
optimal  axial  structure  has  been  applied,  electrons  injected  with  a  higher  initial  energy 
(>20  MeV)  are  preferred  in  order  to  obtain  larger  axial  and  radial  acceleration  regions 
(cf.  Fig.  2.4).  At  a  low  initial  energy  (a  few  MeV),  electrons  injected  in  a  suboptimal 
phase  or  at  a  greater  radial  position  cannot  be  accelerated  to  the  required  energies  for 
consistently  meeting  the  QPM  condition  along  the  propagation  distance.  Therefore, 
QPM  of  DLA  is  predicted  to  have  higher  acceleration  efficiency  if  the  electron  bunches 
can  be  pre-accelerated  to  tens  of  MeV  before  injection. 

Since  a  laser  pulse  propagates  slower  than  relativistic  bunch  electrons  in  a  plasma 
waveguide,  the  temporal  walk-off  effect  among  the  DLA  process  has  to  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  for  maximization  of  the  energy  gain.  As  described  in  Sec.  2.1.2  (cf.  Eqs.  2.4 
and  2.9),  electrons  injected  at  the  trailing  edge  of  the  laser  pulse  experience  a  sym¬ 
metrically  distributed  acceleration  (laser  field)  envelope  with  respect  to  the  waveguide 
dimension  and  acquire  a  maximum  energy.  However,  the  walk-off  effect  can  limit  the  ef¬ 
fective  acceleration  distance  and  lower  the  efficiency,  especially  when  ultrashort  (<10  fs) 
laser  pulses  are  used  (cf.  Fig.  2.3).  Therefore,  a  longer  pulse  duration  is  more  desirable 
for  higher  energy  gain  in  DLA  when  the  acceleration  length  is  limited  by  the  temporal 
walk-off.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  long  pulse  is  used  for  DLA  such  that  the  effective 
acceleration  distance  is  limited  by  the  waveguide  length  Lwg ,  the  energy  gain  scales  as 
AT  oc  qeEx,maxLwg  and  a  shorter  pulse  duration  is  desirable. 

5.1.2  Maintenance  of  the  transverse  bunch  properties 

As  discussed  in  Sec.  2.2.2,  the  hollow  distribution  of  the  radially  polarized  beam 
results  in  a  ponderomotive  force  that  pushes  the  background  plasma  electrons  to  con¬ 
centrate  at  center  (cf.  Fig.  2.6(a)),  from  which  a  transverse  electrostatic  force  that  can 
diverge  the  bunch  electrons  is  generated.  Reducing  the  injection  delay  can  lead  the  bunch 
head  to  experience  a  lower  on-axis  plasma  electron  density  (cf.  Fig.  2.6(b)),  so  that  the 
corresponding  defocusing  force  toward  the  bunch  electrons  decreases  as  well.  Therefore, 
when  a  short  bunch,  with  a  length  much  shorter  that  Ap/4,  is  injected,  the  final  bunch 
collimation  can  be  improved  with  a  smaller  injection  delay  (cf.  Fig.  2.8).  In  addition, 
increasing  the  bunch  length  to  the  scale  of  Ap/4  helps  to  improve  the  collimation  prop¬ 
erties  because  of  the  enhanced  focusing  force  from  the  background  ions  (cf.  Figs.  2.9 
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and  2.10).  DLA  efficiency  is  reduced  when  a  bunch  with  a  greater  transverse  size  is 
injected  (c/.  Fig.  2.12). 

5.1.3  Improvement  of  the  heating  efficiency  of  plasmas  for  plasma 
waveguide  production 

An  important  challenge  for  effective  DLA  is  realizing  density-modulated  plasma 
waveguides  that  can  provide  the  QPM  condition  for  efficient  acceleration.  By  using  the 
ignitor-heater  scheme  in  the  90°  geometry,  Ar  plasma  channels  could  be  fabricated  with 
an  apparent  axial  density  structure  when  an  spatially  modulated  ignitor  is  introduced 
(c/.  Fig.  3.13).  Results  presented  in  Sec.  3.2.1  show  that  it  is  important  to  prevent 
the  ionization  of  gas  atoms  by  the  heater  itself;  otherwise,  the  heating  of  plasma  by 
the  inverse  bremsstrahlung  mechanism  is  significantly  inhibited  (c/.  Fig.  3.9).  The 
limited  heating  efficiency  of  the  plasma  channel  also  resulted  in  significant  variations 
of  the  length  and  plasma  density  distribution  among  the  produced  plasma  channels 
(c/.  Fig.  3.10).  The  heating  efficiency  of  plasma  has  to  be  improved,  so  that  a  well- 
established  plasma  density  profile  [11,  13,  15,  16]  with  a  high  on-axis  density  >  1019  cm-3 
and  a  density  barrier  >5xl018  cm-3,  which  fulfills  the  guiding  condition  for  the  laser 
pulse,  can  be  realized.  Using  a  lens  with  a  short  focal  length  (e.g.,  f  —  5  cm)  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  tighter  focusing  of  the  heater  will  be  helpful  to  mitigate  the  unfavorable  ionization 
of  gas  by  the  heater;  as  a  result,  the  heating  efficiency  via  the  inverse  bremsstrahlung 
process  can  be  improved.  The  other  solution  can  be  realized  by  combining  an  intensity- 
modulated,  transversely  projected  ignitor  with  a  heater  line  focus  made  by  an  axicon; 
this  may  be  a  more  practical  configuration  for  producing  density-modulated  plasma 
waveguides. 

5.2  Perspective:  Future  development  of  DLA  experiments 

Figure  5.1  illustrates  the  experimental  set-up  proposed  to  demonstrate  DLA  in 
the  future.  The  high-power,  radially  polarized  pump  pulse  for  driving  DLA  can  be 
produced  by  transmitting  a  laser  pulse  with  a  conventional  polarization  (linear  or  circular 
polarization)  through  a  radial  polarization  converter.  This  converter  can  be  realized 
using  a  liquid  crystal  cell  that  is  introduced  in  Sec.  4.1,  or  from  a  segmented  phase 
shifter  made  by  cutting  and  angularly  arranging  standard  waveplates  [24].  One  major 
future  task  is  to  realize  the  guiding  of  radially  laser  pulses  in  density-modulated  plasma 
waveguides.  The  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide  can  be  fabricated  by  introducing 
an  intensity-modulated  ignitor  and  a  subsequent  heater  line  focus  (produced  with  an 
axicon)  into  the  gas  target.  When  plasma  waveguides  are  well  fabricated  in  the  system, 
a  radially  polarized  pump  pulse  can  be  coupled  into  a  plasma  waveguide  to  test  the 
guided  propagation.  It  is  noted  that  larger  axial  and  radial  acceleration  regions  exist 
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Figure  5.1:  Illustration  of  a  possible  future  DLA  configuration.  An  electron  bunch 
from  the  output  of  a  LWFA  is  injected  into  a  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide  for 
subsequent  DLA. 

in  DLA  when  electrons  are  injected  with  a  higher  initial  energy;  in  this  way  a  higher 
overall  acceleration  efficiency  can  be  realized.  Therefore,  pre-accelerated  electrons,  with 
an  initial  energy  of  tens  of  MeV  (for  example,  from  the  output  of  a  LWFA)  can  be 
injected  in  a  density-modulated  plasma  waveguide  for  the  synchronized  co-propagation 
with  the  DLA  driving  pulse.  In  this  way,  an  all  laser-based  acceleration  scheme  which 
integrates  the  injection  of  electron  bunches  from  a  LWFA  into  a  plasma  waveguide  for 
the  subsequent  DLA  to  higher  energies  can  be  accomplished. 
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PROJECT  OBJECTIVE 

Sensing  of  shielded  fissile  materials  at  long  range  in  field  applications  is  critically 
dependent  on  the  development  of  compact,  low- weight,  and  low-power  particle  acceler¬ 
ators.  Direct  laser  acceleration  of  electrons  (DLA),  in  which  electrons  are  accelerated 
by  the  axial  component  of  the  electric  field  of  a  focused,  radially  polarized  laser  pulse, 
has  the  potential  to  meet  this  requirement.  Field  gradients  on  the  order  of  tens  of 
GV/m  are  expected  from  a  moderate  laser  peak  power  below  TW  level,  available  from 
compact,  high  repetition  rate  laser  systems.  Through  a  set  of  detailed  simulations  and 
experiments,  the  objective  of  this  project  was  to  contribute  to  the  scientific  basis  for 
implementation  of  this  laser  acceleration  technique.  To  this  end,  several  important  sci¬ 
entific  and  engineering  challenges  of  this  approach  were  investigated. 
BACKGROUND 

Two  significant  challenges  associated  with  implementation  of  DLA  include  the  re¬ 
alization  of  guided  propagation  of  intense  laser  pulses  over  extended  distances  and  the 
phase  matching  (QPM)  between  the  propagating  electrons  and  laser  pulses.  Optical 
guiding  using  a  preformed  plasma  waveguide  has  a  potential  to  extend  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  distance  beyond  the  usual  Rayleigh  range.  Furthermore,  similar  to  the  ubiquitous 
quasi-phase  matching  in  nonlinear  optics,  corrugated  plasma  waveguides  exhibiting  ax¬ 
ially  periodic  plasma  density  modulation  could  be  used  to  quasi-phase  match  the  laser 
and  electron  pulses.  A  net  acceleration  can  be  produced  by  breaking  the  symmetry  be¬ 
tween  acceleration  and  deceleration  phases.  As  the  number  of  QPM  periods  increases, 
it  is  possible  for  electrons  to  acquire  energy  above  100  MeV  even  for  modest  laser  peak 
powers  (<1  TW). 

This  work  had  two  underlying  thrusts:  (1)  develop  a  detailed  model  involving  novel 
methods  for  all-optical  control  of  QPM  in  DLA,  and  (2)  conduct  critical  experiments 
to  validate  the  key  assumptions  and  predictions  of  this  model,  with  significant  impact 
on  a  broader  set  of  promising  laser  acceleration  schemes.  The  work  was  proposed  to  be 
conducted  in  two  phases,  corresponding  to  the  Base  and  Option  Period.  In  Phase  I  of 
this  work,  the  necessary  modeling  and  experimental  work  was  conducted  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  all-optical  QPM  control.  In  the  proposed  Phase  II,  it  was  planned  to 
complete  the  integrated  experimental  demonstration  of  all-optically  controlled  DLA  with 
laser-injected  electrons.  Major  tasks  of  this  project  are  summarized  as  follows: 
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Phase  I 

•  Task  1:  Model  propagation  of  femtosecond  radially  polarized  laser  pulses 
in  plasma  waveguides. 

•  Task  2:  Design  of  plasma  channel  shaping  system. 

•  Task  3:  Demonstrate  an  all-optical  method  for  tailoring  plasma  waveguides. 

•  Task  4:  Develop  new  spatially  and  temporally  resolved  diagnostics. 

•  Task  5:  Generate  radially  polarized  femtosecond  pulses  for  use  in  DLA. 

•  Task  6:  Characterize  propagation  of  femtosecond  radially  polarized  pulses 
in  plasma  waveguides. 

Phase  II 

•  Task  7:  Design  and  construct  a  laser-based  electron  injection  system. 

•  Task  8:  Integrated  demonstration  of  DLA  on  laser-injected  electrons. 

The  majority  of  the  goals  of  Phase  I,  concluding  the  Base  Period  of  the  Project,  have 
been  accomplished.  The  personnel  involved  in  this  project  were: 

•  Igor  Jovanovic  (PI) 

Professor  of  Nuclear  Engineering,  Penn  State 

•  Abdurahim  Rakhman  (Tasks  2,  4  and  5)  2011-2013 

Postdoctoral  fellow,  Nuclear  Engineering,  Penn  State 

•  Ming-wei  Lin  (Tasks  1-6)  2010-2015 

Ph.D.  student,  Nuclear  Engineering,  Penn  State 

•  Bryan  Morgan  (Task  2)  2014-2015 

M.S.  student,  Nuclear  Engineering,  Penn  State 

•  Daniel  Abercrombie  (Task  2)  2012-2014 

undergraduate  student,  Nuclear  Engineering,  Penn  State 

•  Bilan  Yang  (Task  4)  2014  summer  student  internship 

undergraduate  student,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Rice  University 

PROCESS 

•  To  accomplish  Task  1,  a  test  particle  model  was  developed  to  simulate  the  tra¬ 
jectory  and  momentum  changes  of  electrons  when  interacting  with  laser  field  in 
DLA  and  was  used  to  optimize  DLA  designs  for  the  axial  density  structure  of 
the  plasma  channels.  Next,  3-D  plasma  particle-in-cell  (PIC)  simulations  of  DLA 
were  conducted  to  resolve  the  relationship  between  the  initial  bunch  parameters 
(injection  delay,  bunch  length  and  bunch  size)  with  the  variation  of  bunch  energy 
spectrum,  emittance,  and  density  (or  electron  particle)  distribution  throughout 
the  DLA  process. 

•  To  accomplish  Tasks  2,  3  and  6,  an  all-optical  method,  based  on  the  ignitor- 
heater  scheme  for  plasma  waveguide  fabrication,  was  designed  and  experimentally 
implemented  to  fabricate  the  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides.  Experimen¬ 
tal  results  from  fabricating  plasma  channels  in  Ar  were  obtained  and  analyzed. 
Micrometer-scale  supersonic  gas  jets  were  designed,  simulated  and  produced  via 
additive  manufacturing  techniques  in  titanium  and  aluminum.  Surface  quality  of 
the  nozzles  was  evaluated  with  X-ray  computed  tomography. 
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•  To  accomplish  Tasks  4  and  5,  femtosecond,  radially  polarized  laser  pulses  with 
millijoule-level  pulse  energies  were  produced  using  a  liquid  crystal  converter.  A 
novel  angle-multiplexed  spatial-spectral  interferometric  technique,  capable  of  si¬ 
multaneously  reconstructing  the  phase  and  polarization  of  a  laser  pulse,  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  experimentally  implemented.  Measurement  of  the  relative  spectral 
phase  and  the  spatially  variable  polarization  state  of  a  radially  polarized  pulse  was 
also  demonstrated. 

IMPORTANT  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Figure  2:  Dependence  of  electron  energy  gain  AT  on  propagation  distance  z  for 
electrons  with  Tq=  5,  15,  40  and  100  MeV  in  plasma  waveguides  with  (a)  constant  and 
(b)  chirped,  aperiodic  density  modulation  (only  applied  for  To=  5  and  15  MeV). 

The  developed  test  particle  mode  was  applied  to  study  the  optimal  plasma  structure  for 
realizing  efficient  QPM  of  DLA.  Figure  2(a)  shows  the  dependence  of  electron  energy 
gain  AT  on  axial  position  z  in  waveguides  with  constant  density  modulation  periods 
according  to  dephasing  lengths.  The  results  indicate  that  quasi-phase  matched  DLA 
by  constant  density  modulation  can  only  be  achieved  for  electrons  having  higher  initial 
kinetic  energies  (To  =  40  and  100  MeV).  Using  the  same  parameters  as  in  Fig.  2(a)  for 
low  electron  initial  energies  Tq  =  5  and  15  MeV  but  varying  plasma  structure  lengths, 
quasi-phase  matched  DLA  by  aperiodic  density  modulation  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2(b). 
It  is  important  to  carefully  tune  the  plasma  structure  lengths  in  the  hrst  few  sections 
so  that  electrons  can  continue  to  reach  the  acceleration  phase.  The  modulation  lengths 
are  also  increased  with  the  increase  in  electron  energy  and  gradually  converge  to  DLA 
dephasing  lengths  at  higher  electron  energies.  Results  show  that  aperiodic  modulation 
of  corrugated  plasma  waveguides  are  required  for  DLA  with  low  electron  kinetic  energies 
(<  20  MeV).  In  this  region,  DLA  dephasing  length  changes  rapidly  with  the  increased 
electron  energy  and  the  plasma  structure  should  be  varied  accordingly  so  that  electrons 
can  continue  to  reach  the  acceleration  phase  along  the  propagation  distance.  The  peri¬ 
odicity  of  the  density  modulation  will  converge  to  constants  as  electrons  are  accelerated 
to  high  energies  (>  40  MeV).  The  simulation  work  provide  the  proof-of-principle  for 
quasi-phase  matched  DLA  with  corrugated  waveguides. 
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FIGURE  3:  For  bunches  with  durations  7&  =  6  fs,  13  fs  and  20  fs:  (a)  the  on-axis  bunch 
density  and  plasma  electron  density  npe  at  t  =  0.832  ps;  (b)  emittance  €n,v  as  a 
function  of  propagation  time  £;  final  (c)  trace  space  and  (d)  particle  distributions,  (e) 
Variation  of  the  energy  spectrum  throughout  the  DLA  for  the  6-fs  bunch,  (d)  Final 
energy  spectra  for  bunches  with  =  13  fs  and  20  fs. 


The  PIC  mode  was  applied  to  study  DLA  of  variable-length  electron  bunches  in  plasma 
waveguides.  Figure  3(a)  shows  the  comparison  of  on-axis  plasma  density  npe(x)  when 
bunches  with  durations  75  =  6  fs,  13  fs  and  20  fs  propagate  in  the  first  waveguide  section. 
Since  the  variation  of  npe(x)  is  of  order  Ap/4  7^  5.3  pm  near  the  trailing  edge,  increased 
durations  of  the  electron  bunch  of  75  =  13  fs  and  20  fs  and  the  corresponding  bunch 
lengths  L\)  —  3.9  pm  and  6  pm  are  closer  to  the  value  of  Ap/4,  such  that  more  bunch 
electrons  can  be  confined  in  the  created  ion  channel.  Consequently,  the  collimation  and 
emittance  of  the  DLA-accelerated  bunch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3(b),  can  be  considerably 
improved  by  increasing  the  bunch  duration.  The  reduced  final  emittance  e/v,y  for  75  =  13 
fs  and  20  fs  is  consistent  with  the  0y-y  trace  space  results  shown  in  Fig.  3(c),  in  which 
electrons  are  more  concentrated  near  the  waveguide  center  because  of  the  enhanced  ion- 
focusing  effect.  The  final  electron  particle  distributions  shown  in  Fig.  3(d)  reveal  the 
effect  of  the  electron  injection  phase  on  the  acceleration  or  deceleration  process  in  DLA. 
As  illustrated  in  Fig.  3(e),  the  energy  spectrum  gradually  broadens  when  it  propagates 
throughout  the  plasma  waveguide.  Particle  distributions  for  bunches  of  75  =  13  fs  and 
20  fs  in  Fig.  3(d)  also  show  that  more  electrons  at  the  leading  and  trailing  edges  cannot 
be  effectively  accelerated/decelerated  when  the  bunch  duration  becomes  comparable  to 
the  laser  pulse  duration  (20  fs),  such  that  the  final  energy  spectra  in  Fig.  3(f)  become 
more  uniform  with  a  increased  bunch  duration  75.  Results  show  the  injection  of  an 
electron  bunch  with  a  long  bunch  length  is  preferred  for  maintaining  the  favorable  bunch 
transverse  properties  in  DLA  in  a  plasma  waveguide.  Under  those  conditions,  the  ion- 
focusing  force  can  effectively  collimate  the  bunch,  so  that  a  small  emittance  can  be 
obtained  following  the  DLA  process. 

Figure  4(a)  shows  the  schematic  diagram  of  the  system  developed  to  produce  plasma 
waveguides.  In  the  experiments,  the  Ar  gas  jet  was  produced  by  a  1.6-mm  long  slit 
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Figure  4:  (a)  Experimental  layout  of  the  plasma  waveguide  shaping  system,  (b) 
Intensity-modulated  ignitor  (upper)  and  the  measured  shadowgrams  (center)  and  in- 
terferograms  (lower)  of  the  corresponding  Ar  plasma  structure,  (c)  Simulation  for  the 
nozzle  by  COMSOL  to  examine  shockwave  development,  (d)  Final  supersonic  microm¬ 
eter  slit  jet  design  presented  within  the  surrounding  transparent  support  structure  and 
manufactured  in  titanium  through  additive  manufacturing. 


nozzle,  in  which  a  1.2-mm  flat-top  density  profile  can  be  obtained.  By  using  the  90° 
geometry,  the  ignitor  and  heater  beams  are  overlapped  on  top  of  the  gas  nozzle.  The 
ignitor  imaging  system  is  used  to  monitor  the  on-target  intensity  pattern  for  laser  pulse 
shaping.  The  shaped  axial-structure  of  plasma  waveguide  can  be  diagnosed  by  the 
shadowgraphic  image  and  the  interferometer.  Using  of  6.3-mJ  ignitor,  36-mJ  heater, 
and  an  ignitor-heater  delay  of  100  ps,  Fig.  4(b)  shows  the  intensity-modulated  ignitor 
pattern,  the  corresponding  transverse  shadowgrams,  and  interferograms  of  the  density- 
modulated  Ar  plasma  structure.  The  ignitor  pattern  was  created  by  passing  the  ignitor 
through  a  periodically  cut  mask  and  then  imaging  the  ignitor  with  a  demagnification 
of  5  on  the  target  plane.  The  resulting  shadowgrams  and  interferograms  confirm  the 
prediction  that  the  plasma  is  produced  in  the  regions  where  the  ignitor  and  heater  are 
spatially  overlapped.  This  result  provides  the  proof-of-principle  foundation  for  producing 
the  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides  via  the  laser  machining  technique  for  future 
DLA  experiments.  Supersonic  micrometer  gas  jet  nozzles  were  designed  and  simulated 
based  upon  the  de  Laval  valve  using  isentropic  compressible  fluid  dynamic  as  illustrated 
in  Figs.  4(c)  and  (d).  COMSOL  Multiphysics  high  Mach  number  flow  simulation  was 
used  to  test  the  isentropic  compressible  fluid  dynamics  design  solution,  to  examine  the 
effects  of  wall  friction  on  the  flow,  and  to  identify  shock  wave  development  regions  in  the 
flow.  Computed  tomography  was  used  to  examine  the  surface  feature  size  of  the  nozzles 
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fabricated  from  titanium  by  additive  manufacturing  techniques  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University’s  Applied  Research  Laboratory. 
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Figure  5:  (a)  Principle  of  the  angle- multiplexed  spatial-spectral  interferometry,  (b) 
A  example  for  the  measured  interferogram  and  the  ID  Fourier  transform  of  this  inter- 
ferogram  from  which  the  sidebands  are  extracted  (red)  and  filtered  out.  Interferograms 
((c)  and  (d))  taken  with  sampled  fields  of  point  1  (a)  and  point  2  (b)  of  a  radially 
polarized  pulse  illustrated  in  the  inset  in  (e)  and  (f).  The  retrieved  (e)  relative  phases 
and  (f)  ellipse  orientation  angles  -0  the  the  sampled  fields. 


As  shown  in  Fig.  5(a),  a  novel  technique,  having  an  angularly  multiplexed  geometry 
that  can  record  a  spatial-spectral  interferogram  (illustrated  in  Fig.  5(b))  between  an 
arbitrary  polarized  signal  pulse  and  two  orthogonal  linearly  polarized  reference  pulses, 
is  demonstrated  for  characterizing  the  polarization  state  and  relative  spectral  phase 
of  a  radially  polarized  laser  pulse.  The  measurement  of  relative  spectral  phase  and 
polarization  state  of  a  radially  polarized  pulse  is  performed  by  sampling  the  fields  at  the 
vertical  bottom  (1)  and  corner  left  (2)  points  illustrated  in  the  insets  in  Figs.  5(e)  and 
5(f)  with  a  calibrated  1.5  mm  iris.  Figures  5(c)  and  (d)  show  the  interferograms  taken 
with  the  2  sampling  positions.  In  Fig.  5(e),  the  measured  difference  of  the  relative  phase 
between  those  two  points  at  the  central  wavelength  (Ac  =  800  nm)  is  2.92  rad,  close  to 
the  expected  relative  phase  of  3.14  rad.  The  difference  in  absolute  values  of  polarization 
angles  at  central  wavelength  A0  in  Fig.  5(f)  is  0.71  rad,  which  is  close  to  the  expected 
value  of  7t/4. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  ACTION 

Our  results  in  plasma  waveguide  fabrication  show  that  it  is  important  to  prevent 
the  ionization  of  gas  atoms  by  the  heater  itself;  otherwise,  the  heating  of  plasma  by 
the  inverse  bremsstrahlung  mechanism  is  significantly  inhibited.  The  limited  heating 
efficiency  of  the  plasma  channel  also  resulted  in  significant  variations  of  the  length  and 
plasma  density  distribution  among  the  produced  plasma  channels.  To  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  produced  plasma  waveguides,  the  heating  efficiency  of  plasma  has  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  such  that  a  well-established  plasma  density  profile  with  a  high  on-axis  density 
>  1019  cm-3  and  a  density  barrier  >5xl018  cm-3,  which  fulfills  the  guiding  condition 
for  the  laser  pulse,  can  be  realized.  An  improvement  can  be  made  by  combining  an 
intensity-modulated,  transversely  projected  ignitor  with  a  heater  line  focus  made  by  an 
axicon  for  producing  density-modulated  plasma  waveguides.  When  plasma  waveguides 
are  well  fabricated  in  the  system,  a  radially  polarized  pump  pulse  will  be  coupled  into 
a  plasma  waveguide  to  test  the  guided  propagation  and  test  the  injection  of  external 
electron  bunched  for  DLA  (Phase  II  of  this  project).  It  is  noted  that  larger  axial  and 
radial  acceleration  regions  exist  in  DLA  when  electrons  are  injected  with  a  higher  initial 
energy;  in  this  way,  a  higher  overall  acceleration  efficiency  can  be  realized.  Therefore, 
pre-accelerated  electrons,  with  an  initial  energy  of  tens  of  MeV  (from  the  output  of  a 
laser  wakefield  acceleration  (LWFA),  for  example)  can  be  injected  in  a  density- modulated 
plasma  waveguide  for  the  synchronized  co-propagation  with  the  DLA  driving  pulse.  In 
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this  way,  an  all  laser-based  acceleration  scheme  which  integrates  the  injection  of  elec¬ 
tron  bunches  from  a  LWFA  into  a  plasma  waveguide  for  the  subsequent  DLA  to  higher 
energies  can  be  accomplished. 
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